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‘The Ben Davis, Prized in the Southwest, and to Some Extent Despised in the East 


WHATEVER may be the faults in the Ben Davis apple, it certainly makes a good appearance when barreled 
in the orchard or exposed ‘in the winter markets. This apple is most highly appreciated in the southwest, 
where :t is considered a money maker, although it proved a failure-in important territory the past season, 
Appearance and color as there grown are usually most attractive ; less so further north and east. Although it is 
significant that within the past. three -years there may be discerned a disposition on the part of fruit growers to 
establish commercial orchards of Ben Davis, this as far away from Missouri (the subject of our photograph) as 
Maine. Friends of the Ben Davis Claim that if picked at the right time, and stored where it will not shrink, no 


apple is better for cooking ; and certainly it is a good keeper. 
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nals; the easiest ranning stone you ever 
d includes one best quality grindstone, about 
90x2 inches, and everythi ; incleding piatal 
seat, drip eup, spatter guard and two treadles. Ship- | 
ng weight, 90 pounds. We every grindsto 
o reach you safely, free from damage of any kind. } 
ft Pays You to Trade in New York this Saving Way 
And even if you only send us @ first small trial 
or even if you don’t buy a single thing <n 0, we tel) 
you again to just write he this catalog, at our risk, and 
anywhere Free, even em it costs 
very Absolute 
— Ww 








we'll send it to you 


want you to know about them. 


8, we 
rite for Catalog NO.%. 
co. 





















made with « 
double set of grind- 
Easiost 
strongest and most 
durabie. 

for gasoline 


engines. 

O. S. KELLY CO., 
137 Lime St., Syrtagmela, Ohio 
1RON ROOFING 


EXCELL sot Root 


Direct To You 
at lowest factory prices. We are man- 
ufacturers and handle no 2nd hand 
nor shortlength stuff. Ev: meet 
our roofing and siding fs a 
factory from uine Charcoal Iron, 
'@ Double Refined Puddied Iron or Steel. 
Puton the kind of rootthat wears. 
Ours is ieeeek Ifitisn’tthe best 
y aywhere, don’t pay for 
Rasy to lay. No experience needed. Tell 
bullding and jet us quote you 
Write for Metal Goods Ontalog 
The United Factories Co. 
Dept. No. R 24, Cleveiand, Obie, 


















When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, “I Saw Your Adv 


‘n American Agriculturist.’’ 











INCREASING POULTRY PROFITS 


System in Selling Poultry and Eggs 


PROF JAMES E. RICE, TOMPKINS CO, N ¥ 





Much depends on the marketing of 
poultry products if one wishes his 
poultry keeping to be a success. The 
poultryman must be a good salesman, 
as well as a good poultry raiser. He 
must either have good markets to be- 
gin with or build up a _ high-class 
trade. 
and high-grade products that some- 
body wants, and most people will not 
take the trouble to supply. The easi- 
est money to be made in the poultry 
business, as well as in any other busi- 
ness, is the margin of profit received 
for extra quality, put up in an at- 
tractive package and delivered at the 
right time to the right market. 

First, solicit the trade of the rich 
consumer. Get as close to your cus- 
tomer as you can. The highest profits 
are made supplying a retail trade. 
There are hundreds of families in 
every large town who are looking for 
the person who will furnish eggs reg- 
ularly each week the year round at 
a cent or two a dozen above the regu- 
lar store price. The stores in large 
towns and cities are willing to pay 
several cents a dozen above the high- 
est wholesale prices for the best éggs 
delivered with regularity through- 
out the year. The extra price a dozen 
paid for quality is clear gain. This 
comes from superior marketing. For 
example, the average highest market 
price a year for eggs in New York is 
21 cents a dozen. A certain poultry- 
man sold his eggs last year at an av- 
erage of 7 cents a dozen above the 
highest market price. Assuming that 
he sold from each fowl ten dozen 
eggs a year we find he received 70 
cents a hen over and above what he 
would have received if he had sold 
the eggs at the highest wholesale quo- 
tation. Therefore, from his 1000 
hens he received the very comfortable 
sum of $700. This was all clear-cut 
profit, due entirely to good business 


| methods, neat crates, careful grading 





Espectally — 


| 


of eggs, cleanliness, quality of prod- 
ucts and regularity of shipment dur- 
ing the year. Is it worth trying for? 

A private retail trade is built up by 
one customer recommending one’s 
goods to another. Poultrymen who can 
reach the rich guests at summer re- 
sorts and those who live in commu- 
nities where summer boarders are 
taken on the farm, have a good op- 


portunity to secure customers for 
eggs. Frequently a large hotel, hos- 
pital, restaurant, sanatorium and 


large retail dealers, occasionally, will 
pay nearly, or quite, as much as pri- 
vate familes. 

Second, the consumer should settle 
with the express company for bréak- 
age. The one who is on the spot and 
finds the eggs broken can deal direct 
with the man who delivered . them. 
Third, the work of delivery should be 
systematized. Have a regular. ship- 
ping day each week and live up to it. 
Fourth, fix the price a year. A good 
way is to name a fixed price a dozen 
for each month in the year. Fifth, a 
neat package is a good investment. 
Have the name of your farm on the 
crates, boxes, packages and even 
stamped on the eggs themselves. A 
neat package insures careful handling. 
Every egg should be spotlessly clean: 


| Take extra care in preparing the poul- 


| 


try for market. Dry-picked poultry 
look better than others. Sell the stock 





as soon as ready for the market. The 
demand for dressed poultry direct 
from the farm is increasing and 
| Should be supplied. 

Interest on Mortgage—E. C., New 
| York: Does a real estate mortgage 


| draw compound interest, and what is 


| the legal rate of interest? 


A mortgage 
draws simple interest The legal rate 
6% Any excess of that amount 
paid may be recovered within one year 
from the time of payment. 


is 


The latter requires skill, tact’ 


Important Poultry Shows 


Auburn, N Y, J 27-F 1 
Ames, Ia, J 7-10 
Buffalo, N Y, D 16-19 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, J 13-18 
Charlestown, W Va, F 4-7 
Chicago, J 23-30 
Cincinnati, J 13-16 
Cleveland, J 27-F 2 
Columbus, F 10-17 
Dallas, Tex, J 7-10 
Denver, Col, J 6-11 
Duluth, Minn, J 27-31 
Ft Wayne, Ind, J 21-24 
Fremont, Neb, D 9-14 
Grand Rapids, Mich, J 3-7 
Indianapolis, Ind, F 3-7 
Kansas City, J 13-18 
Lincoln, Neb, J 20-25 
Minneapolis, J 18-24 
New York, N Y, D 17-21 
Parkersburg, W Va, J 14-18 
Peoria, II], J 21-25 
Philadelphia, J 28-F 1 
Portland, Ore, J 8-14 
Richmond, Va! D 5-11 
Rochester, N Y, J 13-18 
Schenectady, N Y J 28-F 1 
Scranton, Pa, D 31-3 3 
Seattle, Wash, J 20-25 
Springfield, Mass, D 3-6 
Tacoma, Wash, D 10-15 
Utica, N Y, J 13-18 





The Hens’ Winter Quarters 


L. HERBST, MONROE COUNTY, WIS 





I look to the winter quarters of my 
layers early, and see that they are 
warm, dry, well lighted and venti- 
lated, without drafts, and that they 
have a ground floor rather than one 
of board or cement. I get the young 
stock accustomed to their new quar- 
ters early, and safely housed before 
the cold rains of the fall and early 
winter set in. 

Now they. are safe in winter quar- 
ters, but they miss the green food, 
bugs, worms and grasshoppers that 
they have been eating all summer, 
and there will surely be a falling off 
in eggs if I do not supply something 
to take the place of these lost feeds, 
so I feed chopped up turnips, cab- 
bage, potatoes, and all the green food 
that I can give them, adding green 
cut bone to their ration often. I al- 
ways keep a breed of laying strain 
pullets and with care as described, 
have eggs all winter. ; 





Winter Eggs—If you have 100 hens 
and obtain three’dozen eggs a. day 
you are getting a larger profit from 
your poultry than you will get in the 
spring when your 100 hens are produ- 
cing six dozen eggs a day. You can find 
ready sale for fresh winter eggs at 
40 cents a dozen or $1.20 a day. Next 
spring the six dozen.eggs a day at 
15 cents a dozen will net you only 
90 cents a day. But the above com- 
parison is unfair, because with cor- 
rect treatment of your fowls the ex- 
perience of the past preves without 
a doubt that you can obtain nearly as 
many eggs in the winter as in the 
spring and summer, and all that is 
necessary on your part to accom- 
plish this is to meet the requirements 
of your fowls with food and surround- 
ings.—[E..C, Stearns, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Eezema—0O. D., -New York, has 
some sheep that bite their legs. and 
rub their bodies. What can be done 
for them? Mix four ounees oxide. of 
zinc with eight ounces vaseline. Rub 
a little on the itching parts once @ 
day. Also give each sheep four ounces 
epsom saits dissolved in water at one 
dose. After the physic operates, give 
each sheep 20 grains nitrate of pot- 
assium at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash and. continue it for several 
weeks if needed. 


ERE’S the answer: Build a 
telephone line—you and nine 
or ten of om neighbors—so 
that you can keep in daily touch 


with your markets, 

The telephone is more of a neces- 
sity on the farm than it is in the 
city. You can buya 


Stromberg-Carison 


Telephone 


equipment at reasonable costs and 
by following our easy and simple 
directions can build the line your- 
selves. 

A telephone on the farm keeps 
you in touch with the markets and 
enables you to get medica! or other 

} assistance quickly when needed, to 
say nothing of its social features. 
\ t us send you our book, ‘‘How 
the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” 
8th edition and other bocklets. 
They are free. \ 
See our exhibit at the Electrical Show, Chicago, 
January 13-25 1906. Space No. 7-8, Section L. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, li, 











THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


EVAPORATOR 





om the market, 8 Sep Pails and Sugar 
Makers’ ol ies. Oe eecned by 
McLANE-SCHANCK HDW. CO. Linesville, Pa. 








og. 
American S Mill Moh’y Go., -- 
iRomepe Sta Mackerstewn, 


uJ. 
606 Enginecring Bidg., New York City. 








Hatch Chickens by 
team with the 


CELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 










Simple, self-regulating. 
Hatch wales Torus ces. Lowest 
ret-clase hatchers mace. 


"Couleane Bro. i" erabl. Quincy, LiL 















EF. W. MANN 





Prosits for You 


cls increases fertiity, mates Make 


, Makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. No money in advance, Cuts all bone 
and adhering gristie. Wastes nothing. Catlg free. 


nts. 
i broil- 
iene thane thea seataratens to wane 
On Ten Days 
Free Trial. 


co. Box 19. MILFORD. MASS 
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PARCEL POST EVOLUTION 


ADVANCED POSITION TAKEN BY POSTMASTER-GEN- 
ERAL MEYER——-HIS IDEAS CLEARLY OUTLINED FOR 
INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SERVICE— 
AIMS TO PROTECT RETAIL MERCHANTS AS WELL 
AS OTHER INTERESTS—-NO BURDEN UPON THE 
GOVERNMENT——THE PLAN BRIEFLY OUTLINED TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST READERS 

HE movement to 

secure parcel post 
has received new im- 
petus this fall. It is 
safe to assume that 
during the next cen- 
gress tangible effort 
will be made toward 
securing rational 
and just reforms in 
our postal system. Allusion has been made 
in the news columns of American Agricul- 
turist to the energetic support given the par- 
cel post proposition by . Postmaster-Gen 
Meyer, and further interesting testimony and 
comment are now available on this subject, 
so important to agricultural classes. It was 
indorsed last week at the meeting of the 
national grange at Hartford. Opposition to 
parcel post comes chiefly from two sources, 
the big express companies, whose selfish in- 
terests in the matter are well known; also 
from country retail merchants, who honestly 
fear ‘that the adoption of a low rate would 
greatly injure them, while benefiting the 
mail-order houses. 

The postmaster-general has been carrying 
on a campaign of education, bringing to the 
public his reasons for advocating the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post on rural routes of 
such a form as to meet. tle objections of the 
small storekeepers and retailers, whose side 
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of the case is certainly worth consideration 
and generotis treatment. He has spoken free- 
ly and intelligently on this subject, last 
month before the New England postmasters’ 
association at Boston, and subsequently else- 
where, including his interesting utterances 
at a recent banquet at the Union league of 
Philadelphia, given by W. Atlee Burpee to 
Mr Meyer. His addresses have been peculiar- 
ly pertinent, because they have endeavored to 
deal with the matter of disadvantageous com- 
petition for country retail merchants. At the 
request of the editor of American Agricultur- 
ist, who listened with great interest to Mr 
Meyer’s address at the Philadelphia banquet, 
the postmaster-general has prepared for us 
the. following interesting statement ‘of his 
position. The following is Mr Meyer’s letter 
to American Agriculturist. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL ON POSTAL PROGRESS 


My propositions are: 1, a reduction from 
16 cents to 12 cents a pound on the general 
parcel post and an-imcrease in the weight 
limit from four to 11 pounds. Twelve cents 
is the rate that has been in use for years on 
parcels shipped from any city or town in the 
United States, when addressed to the people 
of 30 foreign countries with which we have 
postal conventions. 

2. For the establishment of a parcel post 
on rural routes for packages originating on 
and addressed to patrons of the same route, 
the rate to be 5 cents for the first pound 
and 2 cents for each additional pound up to 
11 pounds. 

We have established at present nearly 
38,000 rural routes which are serving about 
three and one-half million families and their 
help; these are in operation in every state 
and territory of the union. The residents 


of a city or large town have every facility for 
obtaining their requirements. The same is 
not true with reference to the farmer. There- 
fore, it will be a great benefit to him to have 
the opportunities which a parcel post, such 
as I propose, would offer on our rural routes. 
It will allow the farmer, whose time is fully 
eccupied and who cannot hitch up his horse 
at a moment’s notice and travel 20 or 25 miles, 
to order his supplies by telephone or postal. 


card. The supplies will then be brought 
to him by the man who goes by his door 
every day and at a price which will be a 


fair recompense to the government. 

This will mean increased business for the 
country merchant; which increased 
will mean larger orders for the jobber or 
wholesale dealer, while the increase in can- 
cellations will augment- tHe salary of the 
fourth-class postmaster, who is frequently a 
country merchant. 


business 


HELP IMPROVE ROADS 


It will have another effect; the improve- 
ment of the roads. You cannot improve the 
roads without benefiting the farmers and you 
cannot benefit the farmers of this country 
without benefiting the nation. The merits of 
the proposition are very far-reaching and the 
establishment of such a service would not in 
any way be a tax upon the government, but 
would increase the postal revenue and tend 
in time to make the rural service self-sup- 
porting, while aiding our people who live in 
distant parts of the country who have not 
at all times*the opportunity for getting the 
necessities of life. 

The extension of the parcel post service 
has excited the interest of the people and is 
meeting with their approbation, especially 
in the rural districts. It is, however, being 
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SUGAR CANE HARVEST IN-CUBA, CRUDE CARTS AND OXEN UNIVERSALLY USED 


Number 22 





From early in December to the first of May the cane fields and the adjacent “ingenios’ or sugar mills are the most active points 


on the island of Cuba. The cane is cut in the fields by means of the machete. After the cane it cut, it is stacked in shocks, being loa‘ed 
then to the large two-wheeled cane carts, shown herewith, for transportation to:the nearest mill or to the railroad. There it is loaded 
on the cars especially provided for this class of service. The United railways of Havana have over 3000 cane cars leased to the different 
- Sugar mills throughout the island, which have their own systems of railway on the plantations. A new route for this traffic is the Havana 
Central railway, an electric line which runs out from Havana; to Guanajay and to Guines. In the handling of the cane on these large 
carts six and eight oxen are requifed to haul the load. 
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opposed from selfish motives in some in- 
stances, and in other instances the criticisms 
are manifestly not made.from the standpoint 
of the public interest. 

SOME ADDED POINTS IN HIS BOSTON ADDRESS 

In speaking to the postmasters’ association 
- at Boston, Mr Meyer said that he was also 
considering the advisability of recommending 
the local parcel post delivery at city free de- 
livery ‘postoffices. But in order to install such 
a system, it will he necessary to obtain from 
congress a special appropriation to acquire 
wagons and automobiles to do the required 
hauling. There is a parcel post existing in 
the United States today, but at the rate of 
16 cents a pound, and a limit of four pounds. 
The object of his recommendation: to con- 
gress will be to get a decrease that will 
meet the rates charged for parcels sent by 
post to other countries. 

In calling attention to the incongruities 
‘that now exist, one may enter the postofiice 
at Boston or any other point in the country 
with two parcels, each weighing four pounds; 
can send one parcel to New York for 64 cents, 
while for the other parcel, which is addressed 
to someone in a foreign land, and goes via 
New York, one will have to pay 48 cents for 
the reason that the rate to foreign countries 
is 12 cents a pound, while the rate to our 
own people is 16 cents a pound. Should the 
packages weigh 4% pounds, the one ad- 
dressed to the friend in New York would 
have to be refused by the postmaster, while 
the one addressed to the person in the for- 
eign land, and which would be accepted, 
would be forwarded to New York and then 
on to its destination; perhaps to anyone of 22 
foreign countries. 


NEW LIGHT DAWNS ON RETAIL MERCHANTS 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
the changed attitude of at least one person 
permanently identified with retall merchan- 
dizing. Mr Elisha Winter of Boston has 
been asked by American Agriculturist to state 
‘ his reasons for supporting parcel post, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the retail 
merchants’ association, and why Mr Meyer's 
plan would aid rather than hurt the retail 
merchants in the small towas. In complying 
with our request, Mr Winter wishes to be 
quoted as speaking only for himself. He 
advocates Mr Meyer’s measure for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

ORGANIZER WINTER AND THE RETAIL MERCHANTS 

Parcel post as followed by the postmaster- 
general will be self-supporting.» In fact, the 
_ first self-supporting parcel post measure ever 
submitted. 

It recognizes as just, all the past opposi- 
tion of the organized retail merchants of the 
United States. 

It unites farmer and country merchant by 
meeting their mutual interests. The farmer 
being granted his demand for a parcel post, 
and the country merchant being protected 
from the unfair and dishonest competition of 
the catalog house. 


Ninety-five per cent of the country mer-' 


chants’ trade will stay right at home, just as 
it does in every other country where the par- 
cel post exists. Last year Great Britain trans- 
ported, by parcel post, 100,000,000 packages— 
not over three packages for each man, woman 
and child in the kingdom. 

It will neither aid nor hurt the country 
merchant to any great extent. It will damage 
the catalog house by increasing the competing 
capacity of the country merchant. But it 
will not affect over ,5% of the retail mer- 
ehandise distribition of the country. 

It is the first official recognition from the 
national government that the retail merchant 





had any rights. The farmers, the labor union, 
the trusts, railroads, banks, manufacturers 
and almost every other branch of industry 
have long had material recognition and pro- 
tection. But when and where has the na- 
tional government ever before recognized a 
retail merchant, except to give it to him in 
the neck. 

In my opinion, the parcel post measure of 
Postmaster-Gen Meyer is a hornets’ nest from 
which every hornet has disappeared. It 
grants the retail merchant so much more 
than he ever dared demand that some critics 
are calling it special legislation in favor of 
the retail merchant as against the catalog 
house. and, in consequence, unconstitutional. 

It is, substantially, the grange idea pre- 
sented by ex-Gov Bachelder, national master, 
at the New Hampshire retail merchants’ state 
convention, held at Manchester, N H, Jan- 
uary 16, 1907, which indorsed it with great 
applause. 

But Mr Meyer has still further protected 
the interests of retail merchant by allowing 
him to transport 11 pounds for 25 cents, as 
against $1.76 for the competing catalog house. 

In the first 25 years I have organized more 
local and state retail merchants’ associations 
than has any man living. I regard this parcel 
post measure as the greatest victory. for tri- 
umphant federated merchantdom ever won 
yet. 


PLEA FOR DEMONSTRATION INSTIFUTES 


H, E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y¥ 


If one wishes to discuss the means to an 
end, he must understand the relation each 
to the other, and so, if we are to master more 
thoroughly the science of farm teaching, we 
must know how the farmer learns. . He has 
not been a school man. Everything he knows 
has come by observation. First hand knowl- 
edge is best. That is the sort the farmer 
possesses, and he will never learn in any 
other way. The school trained farmer of 
the future may have his imagination de- 
veloped, but until that time we must learn 
and be taught by-observation. I have been 
pleading for this work a long time, because 
I am stire demonstration teaching is the most 
effectual. 
~ The secretary of the New Jersey state board 
of agricuiture, Franklin Dye, recently held 
four demonstration meetings at Sussex, Co- 
lumbus, Newton and Biairstown in his state. 
The work was done in the stable; dairy cow 
conformation; feed and care; ventilation; 
barn construction; soiling crops; principles 
of breeding and those questions closely related 
to milk production, which gre, or should be, 
uppermost in the minds of men, were dis- 
cussed. : 

We tried to prove that much’ of our dairy 
practice is crude and unbusinesslike. That 
we often fail to appreciate a rightly built 
milk making machine, because we do not 
possess a true conception of her peculiar 
form.. That the sire, which is more than 
half the herd, from the standpoint of repro- 
duction, because the sire invariably. stamps 
the daughters, rather than the ‘sons, with 
his individuality, should be a masculine fel- 
low, with milk producing ancestry. Prof 
Minkler, a member of the New Jersey state 
agricultural college, who has the true in- 
stinctives of a live stock man, emphasized 
this point in securing the sire, that he have 
all of the strength of masculinity. 

This is a most important work done at 
such meetings. Farmers are, as a rule, buy- 
ing their stock. We tried hard to convince 


FOR FARM BETTERMENT 


them that the cows which are bought and 


‘sold by dealers, through the country, repre- 


sent a low type. Of course, some are better 
than others, and some -are fairly good, but 
the standard is exceedingly low, and so, with 
the spirit of raising cattle, fhe strong, pre- 
potent, vigorous sire would, upon these indif- 
ferent animals, reproduce himself with the 
greatest certainty, and if they are to begin, 
we tried to show them how to begin right. 
They were also particularly interested in 


our work along remodeling stables to con- 
form to present board of health requirements. 


If it was not necessary to build new barns, 
the one thing which we need to rebuild are 
the floors. After a cement floor had been 
put-in, almost any stable with windows and 
whitewash could be made sanitary. This 
article is written chiefly to show the strength 
and value of institute work in the stable and 
the field where it should be held. 

When men stand on their feet for three or 
four hours, as they did at these meetings, 
asking questions and showing an interest in 
the work being done, it seems to me, if the 
capacity of the instructors measures up as it 
should, there can be no question whatever as 
to the value of the work. The whole thing 
is up to the farmers themselves. The leaders 
should take the initiative and if the farmers 
will make a demand they will get it. I 
have been sharply criticised for the state- 
ment that platform work at most institutes 
should give way, to a certain extent, to dem- 
onstration work, I believe in it and I am 
going to talk and write about it, and keep 
everlastingly at it at home and abroad, until | 
it has been demonstrated as a plain, common- 
sense business proposition. 


VALUE OF JUDGING TO STOCK FEEDERS 


F. M. BYERS, ILLINOIS 


There are several reasons why the feeder 
should be able to judge cattle. Bvery steer 
is not a good feeder, and a poor feeder in a 
herd cuts down the profits. The good judge 
knows which steers will utilize their food 
to the best advantage, and his herd is com- 
posed of cattle which will put on flesh rapidly. 
Some experiments have shown that pure-bred 
cattle can be fattened on less than the poorer 
grades, while on the other hand many scrubs 
are found that will make larger gains than 
thoroughbreds, on the same amount of feed. 

Reasoning from these facts, the feeder who 
knows just what degree of purity will make 
the best feeders, and who can pick from the 
cattle of iow breeding, those that will make 
the best gains, has a great advantage over 
the man who cannot distinguish between good 
and bad feeders. 

The success of the feeder depends as much 
upon the kind of cattle bought, and the price 
paid for them, as upon the way in which they 
are fed. It is evident that if a stockman 
buys inferior cattle and pays a big price for 
them, that he will not- make a very great 
profit on them. “he buyer shovld know, 
when, where and how to buy, and more im- 
portant, what to buy. The time of year at 
which the-herd is.to be marketed influences 
the kind of cattle demanded. 

An example of this is the demand for beef 
of fancy quality at Christmas. If a feeder 
intends to market at that time he shotid buy 
feeders of fancy quality. Td be able to do 
this he must know what degree of quality is 
required, and what kind of eattle will finish 
in. a fancy condition. During the feeding 
period the feeder should bhé able to determi>> 
the exact condition of his herd. ‘If his ani- 
mals are not making the proper gains, the 


feeder should at once detect it, and change 
the ration. The expert judge knows just 
when to add more roughage, or when. the 
feed does not contain the proper amount of 
carbonaceous or nitrogenous food. 

SELECT FEEDERS FREE FROM DISEASE 

Another very important thing that the good 
judge knows, is that he is able to detect dis- 
ease and unhealthiness in cattle. The man 
who buys diseased cattle has a poor chance 
of making any profit. Unhealthy cattle do 
not make profitable gains, and are as ob- 
jectionable in a herd as the poor feeder. The 
purchase of one diseased animal may cause 
‘the infection of the entire herd. If disease 
comes into a herd during the feeding period 
the feeder should be able to detect it, and 
separate those affected from the rest of the 
herd. 

A feeder learns to be a good judge by study- 
ing the requirements of a good steer. He 
must know what the form of a steer should 
be,.low-set, deep, broad and compact, rather 
than long legged, gaunt, narrow and loosely 
put together. The broad compact form indi- 
cates strong constitution, and the low-set 
animal is usually a good feeder. The top and 
underline should be nearly parallel and the 
flank and twist low. Cattle having promi- 
nent hips, tail, heads and shoulders should 
be avoided, as smoothness of outline is essen- 
tial. * 

The quality depends very much upon the 
breeding of the animal, and the market class 
into which the steer shall go depends largely 
upon the quality. Good quality is indicated 
in a smooth, refined head, fine bones, and 
thin skin covered with silky hair. The skin 
should be loose and mellow. Strong con- 
stitution is necessary if the animal is to make 
good gains. The rapidity of gains depends 
largely upon the amount of food that a steer 
can digest and assimilate, and.a strong con- 
stitution is required to handle a large amount 
of food. Strong constitution is indicated by a 
wide, deep chest, long and well sprung ribs, 
compactness of form and fineness of bone. If 
a feeder knows when an animal possesses 
these perfections, he can choose a herd that 
will be good feeders and money-makers._ 





FIELD CROPS 


A FAIR BROOM CORN CROP 


The price of broom corn does not vary 
greatly from that received by growers from 
the crop of 1906. In Oklahoma, however, 
thanks to the better quality of the crop, on 
account of extra care in its handling, tha price 
is quite a little better than it was last year. 
In Illinois, growers as a rule are holding 
their broom corn at about $100 a ton, and at 
this price or a shade under the crop has 
moved with moderate rapidity. ‘In Kansas, on 
the other hand, the crop is moving very slow 
at prices ranging from $50 to $70. In Okla- 
homa reports upon prices are very uniform in 
character, ranging between $60 to $65, as 
@gainst $45 last year at this time. 

The following shows the estimated acreage 
and production of broom .corn by states for 
1907 and 1906: 


BROOM CORN crop, 1907 anp 1906 

















rc 1907- \r 1906———_, 

Acres P acre *Lbs Acres Pacre *Lbs 

| Srrtie 23,000 650 12,650 20,000 550 11,000 
Kan ... 27,200 426 beet 25,000 500 12,500 
eb ... 2,200 300 660 4,500 300 1,350 
Okla - 47,200 475 22,420 45,000 500 22,500 
Other .. 1,000 300 300 1,200 325 390 
Total 100,600 473 47,590 95,700 499 47,740 


*In round thousands, last three 000 omitted. 








STORAGE FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
F. B. M’LERAN, MISNESOTA 

This article will deal only with winter stor- 
age at the farm. The main requirements are: 
Correct and uniform temperature, darkness 
and the proper amount of moisture. These 
essentials can best be obtained and main- 
tained in what is commonly known as the 
root cellar, that is, a cellar entirely covered 
with earth. Being entirely covered the out- 
side temperature does not readily effect the 
inside temperature, thus avoiding sudden 
changes that are so injurious. 

The earth covering also supplies about the 


“correct amount of moisture for most vegeta- 


bles and for apples. It is just moist enough 
to prevent withering, but not damp egough to 
cause rot. Never put a house, barn or build- 


ing of any kind ove- your root cellar if you 
want the best results. 


More stuff, many times 


ATTRACTIVE METHOD OF EXHIBITING POTATOES AT FAIRS 


Of all the methods of exhibiting prize winning potatoes at fairs, this strikes us as the 
best, because it enables the spectator to see the entire exhibit at a glance, and also to judge 


of the quality of the individual specimens shown. 
be nested, taken home and used in other directions. 


Then, when the sale is over the pans may 
In this picture, which shows a prize win- 


ning collection at the Ohio state fair, J..L. Keckly of-Union county, O, has seleeted a few 


of his best varieties. 
and Livingston. 
of Hebron. 


In the upper right-hand. corner is Banner; then comes Burpee’s Early, 
In the lower right-hand is Maggie Murphy, next is Blue Neshich and Beauty 
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as much, is ruined by being kept too warm 
than is spoiled by being kept too cold. Keep 
the temperature of cellar as near 40 degrees 
as possible. Never have it warmer than this, 
and the nearer the freezing point. you can 


. crowd it, without actually freezing, the better. 


Be sure all stuff is thoroughly cooled in 
the fall before you close the doors for win- 
ter. Then keep it dark. Always use a lantern 
and under no circumstances allow the day- 
light to enter. Have a thermometer always 
in the cellar, and should the temperature 
threaten to g6 too low, place a lighted lantern 
on the floor of the cellar for awhile. A lighted 
lantern will raise the temperature of a 2000- 
bushel cellar about two degrees in 24 hours. 

Take as much pains to keep the cold in, in 
spring as you do to keep it out in winter. 
To this end, as soon as spring is near, cover 
the earth on top of cellar with manure or 
straw. Put on good and thick, so as to keep 
the frost in the ground just, as late as possi- 
ble. Keep doors shut tight to keep cold in. 
Thus you have a little cold storage plant in 
the spring and early summer; and when oth- 
ers must sell stuff at what they can get, or 
see it rot or wither, you can hold your goods 
from four to eight weeks longer, and then 
sell at your own price. 

By following these directions I have kept 
year after year all kinds of vegetables until 
late into the spring and summer. I have kept 
potatoes in first-class shape until August, 
cabbage until June 25, carrots until June 15, 
beets until August, rutabagas’ until August, 
and parsnips until May. 

A word as to construction. I believe the 
coming age is going to be the cement age. 
In any event, I prefer the cement root cellar. 
Floor, sides and roof all should be of cement. 
Next to this use stone or brick, and, if you 
have nothing else, use wood. Place tile un- 
der walls and floor. Provide an outlet for 
them. Make doors at least 6 feet 6 inches 
high, so you do not have to duck your head 
every time you pass in or out. 

Provide chutes similar to coal chutes_and 
chute your vegetables in. Do not carry them 
in by hand. Provide ventilation. Have 
double doors, and have them fit tight. I use 
the same latch as I find on my large ice box 
door. If you will faithfully follow these sim- 
ple directions you will have a successful home 
storage for fruits and vegtables. 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS IN FLAX 

With the crep so completely concentrated, 
the weather conditions in the spring wheat 
country have come to be the governing factors 
in the production of this crop. The season 
this year in. Minnesota and the Dakotas was 
such as to lead to the seeding of a largely 
increased acreage. The acreage shows a_net 
increase of 10%%, reaching a total of 3,035,- 
000 acres. 

The following statement shows the estimated 
flax crop by states, the totals of 1905 and 1906 
being given for the purpose of comparison. 


FLAXSEED CROP or 1907, BY STATES 


Acres Per acre Bushels 

We. own cee 33,000 13.5 445,000 
Minn .:... 500,000 11.6 5,800,000 
DA wy skee ou 6 31,000 10.6 329,000 
Lad ot8é 2 31,000 9.8 304,000 

hn “3 et» 56,000 8.9 498,000 
oo eS 18,000 11.5 207,000 
WEE: 4 jrote  5 1,801,000 8.0 14,408,000 
S. Dt. dyes 479,000 10.0 4,790,000 
Other 96,000 12.0 1,152,000 
Total . . 38,045,000 9.2 27,933,000 
1906 . . 2,834,000 10,2 28,848,000 
1905 . - 2,738,000 11,1 30,445,000 


The Dairy Caw should be allowed several 
hours’ exercise daily out of doors, or in quar- 
ters other than where she passe most of her 
time. 








4ss._—si[@ 





‘An easy\.and practical method of 
ulling fence posts by which all dig- 
ping. and hand labor is eliminated, is 
@hown in accompanying cut. Take a 
iank 4 feet long, 1 foot wide and 








POST PULLER IN POSITION 


make a V-shaped notch in jone end, 
mailing on several crosspieces to split- 
ting. This plank is used to change the 
horizontal draft to the vertical. 

Place one end of chain around the 
post close to ground. Incline the plank 
against the post so the lower end of 
the plank will be about 1% or 2 feet 
from the base of the post. Place the 
chain in the notch of the plank, and 
start the team and the post will start 
upward with surprising speed and in 
a few seconds will be clear of the 
ground, 

In moving fences the chain should 
be attached to the rear axle of the 
wagon, so the posts may at once be 
loaded and hauled to the .new loca- 
tion of the fence. 





A Convenient Farm Horse 


LEE JEFFERSON, MASSACHUSETTS 





On the farm there is continual use 
for such a “horse” as is shown in 
Fig 1. Not 
only when do- 
ing little jobs 
of carpenter- 
ing, but also in 
many other 
operas 
} tions, such a 

support is 
THE HORSE BRACED found neces- 
sary. This little horse is an im- 
provement over the ordinary stiff 
affair, in that it shuts together when 
not in use, and so can be packed out 
of the way. : 

It is made of boards cut in strips, 
the two horizontal boards at-the top 
being hinged together, as shown here- 








: Figt 
THE HORSE READY FOR USE 


with. While in use the legs are kept 
apart by a long hook, 'as may be 
plainly seen in Fig II. The first rainy 
day make up four of these (two sets), 
and you will find them convenient to 
use, and in nobody’s way when not in 
use, because they occupy so little 
space. 


a 


Dried Beet Pulp—Practically the 
entire output of the various facteries 
for the coming season has already 
been soid, writes one of the prominent 
milling companies to American Agri- 
culturist. 





EASTERN 


Europe Selling Binek Here Profitably 


The advance in field bean prices 
during the past few months has re- 
sulted in attracting imports from Eu- 
rope. Since September 1 nearly 20,- 
000 bags of foreign beans have landed 
at New York and several thousand 
additional were handled at Boston, 
the movement being considerably 
heavier than a year ago at this time. 
Chief types of beans imported are 
medium, marrow and ‘white’ kidney. 
The duty is 45 cents per bushel of 
60 pounds. Foreign beans are shipped 
in bags of 100 kilos (220 pounds) 
each. 

Dealers at New York advise Amer- 
ican Agriculturist that recent imports 
of European beans are showing good 
profits, as they can be laid down on 
this side of the Atlantic at $2 actual 
cost, this including the duty. Impor- 
tations. are selling readily upon ar- 
rival, owing to a scarcity of domestic 
pea beans on the market. So far this 
season, for some reason or other, the 
movement of the new domestic crop 
is proving rather moderate. The yield 
of beans in Europe is reported to be 
about normal. 

Pea beans are selling around 
$2.30 to $2.35 per bushel at New York, 
against $1.95 June 1, $1.45 to $1.50 
April 1 and $1.65 to $1.70 a year ago 
at this time. The Chicago market for 
pea beans ranges at $2.15 to $2.20 per 
bushel and Detroit $1.95 to $2, with 
January shipment nominally $1.85. 


What to Do for Field‘ Mice 











Field mice, because of their small 
size, secretive habits and great fe- 
cundity, often become a menace to 
farm and orchard crops. Preventive 
measures, if carefully carried out, are 
sufficient to avoid serious losses. Among 
the more important measures for pre- 
venting ravages the following are giv- 
en by Prof D. E. Lantz of the United 
States biological survey: 

Protection. of the natural enemies 
of field mice, particularly owls, most 
hawks, shrikes, snakes, skunks, bad- 
gers and most species of weasels. 
Elimination of the breeding grounds 
of field mice by draining swamps and 
cleaning waste places that afford the 
animals harborage. Periodic plowing 
of grass and other lands for the ro- 
tation of crops. 

Clean cultivation. of corn and all 


other crops, and especially of orchards _ 


and nurseries. Clean mowing of grass 
lands and pérmanent meadows, so 
that no old grass is left over win- 
ter. Careful burning about orchards 
and gardens of weeds, trash and lit- 
ter of all kinds that may serve the 
animals for winter shelter. When 
necessary the burning of dead. grass 
in meadows and pastures. This, how- 
ever, should not be delayed till late 
spring, when ground birds are nest- 
ing. 


Five-Cent Telephone Toll—We have 
a local telephone company organized 
two years ago that gives good serv- 
ice. The company took charter for 
$10,000 in $50 shares, no stockholder 
to have more than ten shares. Their 
central office is at North Lima in a 
house occupied by a family which at- 
tends the switch board. Most lines have 
ten telephones. Over 200 instruments 
are in use and applications are com- 
ing fast. We pay $12 a year for the 
use of the instruments and have free 
service with Columbiana, where 100 
or more are installed. There is 5-cent 
toll to Youngstown. We can talk to 
Cleveland and other leading cities and 
have good service. My telephone costs 
about $1.50 a month; including dis- 
tant calls. The company has declared 
6% dividend and has a surplus in the 
treasury.—{H.. C. Heintzelman, Ma- 
honing County. O. 





FARMING 


Guarding Against Potato Rot 


PROF F. C, STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA 


I harvested a fair crop of potatoes 
this year, bit they rotted quite badly. 
Do you think it would be wise to save 
sound potatoes from this field for 
seed next year? Are the sound tubers 
liable to be infected with the rot and 
injure the crop next season ?—[Charles 
R. Avery, Oneida County, N Y. 

One cannot afford to pay fancy 
prices for blight free seed potatoes, 
but when such can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices it is not advisable to 
use seed from a field in which the 
tubers rotted badly. Even tubers ap- 
parently sound may contain small 
spots of decay, which, if planted, may 
start blight and cause an entire field 
to become affected earlier than if only 
healthy seed had been planted. This 
year it should be comparatively easy 
to obtain healthy seed in New York, 
Since over the greater part of the 
state the crop has been entirely free 
from rot. In some localities rot re- 
sulted from a late attack of blight, 
which might have been prevented by 
proper spraying. Owing to dry weath- 
er in midsummer many farmers neg- 
lected spraying the past season. 








Rotation for Farm Crops—I use a 
rotation of potatoes, rye and clover. 
Cut clover and seed to cowpeas. Plow 
them under, but sometimes I change 
to suit the occasion. It is best to 
change often. the oftener the better, 
and not deplete the soil entirely. By 
rotating different crops and applying 
what manure is produced on the farm, 
we keep our land up to -the best state 
of fertility. Each crop improves the 
soil if rotation is practiced in the 
right way. Two years ago I had a 
four-acre piece of ground that was 
plowed in June. A good mess of green 
weeds were plowed under and the 
ground fitted finely. It was harrowed 
four times and millet was sown. In 
September, I harvested 15 loads mil- 
let from four acres: It.was then that 
some of my friends said that these 
four acres would not be worth any- 
thing for years to come. As soon as 
the millet was removed, I sowed tim- 
othy and crimson clover. I harrowed 
three times and got about 20 loads off 
this same piece. It has also-been in 
pasture ever since and is the finest 
meadow on the farm. The millet did 
not hurt the soil go far as I can 
see. Many plants feed near the sur- 
face. They also get nitrogen from 
the atmosphere and store it: If clov- 
ers or cowpeas are plowed under, all 
this increased: fertility is used for the 
benefit of future crops. In rotating, 
we always use clover whenever we 
can.—[Charles A. Umoselle; Atlantic 
County, N J. 


Low Cabbage Prices—Recent sale 
of cabbage noted in some big -pro- 
ducing counties of New. York around 
$5 per ton fo b. It is claimed many 
growers who are not fixed to store 
will feed in preference to marketing 
at such figures. Domestic cabbage is 
jobbing at close to $15 per ton in 
some southern New England cities. 
Howeyer, this consists of supplies 
grown locally, these being sufficient 
to meet all trade demands. It costs 
$4.60 per ton freight on cabbage from 
western New. York to New Bnhgland 
centers and another $1 or so is 
addedein cartage charges, etc. Around 
December 15 there will likely be an 
opening for Empire state stock in the 
far east, but prior to then domestic 
bids fair to hold full sway. 





Good Butter Axioms—In making 
good dairy butter cleanliness is a 
prime essential. Also see that you 
have a good, cool room and give close 
attention to the ripening of the cream. 
I believe in selling to a retailer who 
knows good butter when he sees it. 
{Nels J. Herriid. Menominee Coun- 
ty, Mich. 
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Points for Those Who Want to Know 


I am a northern man, born in New 
Jersey, and came here from New York 
city 25 years ago. I engaged in truck 
farming, particularly asparagus grow- 
ing, being one of the pioneers in the 
growing of that vegetable here. By 
industry and perseverance I have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a competence. 
The south is a. good place for ener- 
getic, pushing men and I am sure 
live, young-farmers could not do bet- 
ter anywhere than in this vicinity. 
Our labor is trifling, but we must 
plant according to conditions, and only 
the amount we can care for.—[A. B. 
Kugler, Charleston County, 8 C. 








I have no use for horns on a calf. 
I cannot feed cattle with horns 
to good satisfaction...A better way 
than sawing them off is never to let 
them start. Take concentrated lye 
and apply it to the place where horns 
would come when the calf is ten days 
or two weeks old. Lay the calf down 
and clip the hair away with shears 
where the horn would come through. 
Wet that point and take on the point 
of your knife a small amount of the 
lye and paste it down. After that 
do net touch it. This will prevent 
the horn growing and will take only 
five minutes; but it must be done be- 
fore the horn breaks through the 
skin. - Caustic potash may be used, 
but it takes too much rubbing. There 
are also liquid preparations for the 
purpose, but they run down the. face 
and make scars.—[{Joseph BEB. Wing, 
Champaign County, O. 





In one year a hen eats food equal 
to 16 times her weight and lays eggs 
equal to about six times her weight. 
Her food costs2 about 1 ‘cent a 
pound, while her eggs bring about 
16 cents. An average hen will pro- 
duce 240 eggs a year; her food costs 
about 8 cents and her eggs . will 
sell for 2 cents each, or $4.80. 
Farm hens allowed to run at large 
cost the farmer from 47 to 83 cents a 
year for food. The first year is the 
most profitable age for hens.—[Jared 
R. Bish, Clarion County, Pa. 





Conditions are widely different with 
peach, as compared with most other 
tree fruits. In the first place, the 
trees cost only $2 to $5 an acre for 
an orchard, and, as a rule, the land 
used for peach orchards is high in 
price. If two-or three successive crop 
failures occur the labor of tiMage is 
‘the greatest loss. ‘Taking into care- 
ful consideration all that is essential 
in orchard culture of this fruit, it is 
stil a question in my mind whether 
or not it is’-wisd®Om to devote land 
to it that will. produce good crops of 
or and grass.—{J. W. Kerr, Mary- 

nd. 





Theré is a keen demand for gilt 
edge dairy butter by housewives, as 
it keeps Better than creamery. Many 
consumers are willing to pay a pre- 
mium for fresh butter when it is de- 
livered regularly at their houses. I 
have a fine herd of Jerseys. Last 
June they averaged 12 pounds butter 
each per week on pasture alone, and 
the first week in October, on second 
growth clover, the average was a lit- 
tle over one pound per day. A Jer- 
sey is not in -her prime until she 
is eight years old.—[Magdalene Mer< 
ritt, Albany County, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
se Sowker's 
4 


For the Iand’s Sake—u 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth an 
those who till it. * 














of an Old. Orchard 


PROF W. ‘a =_— © OHIO EXPER STA 


After ae orchard has been _culti- 
vated 20 years or more it becomes a 
diffeult problem as to what to do with 
it and the difficulty increases with 
advancing age: It is too late then to 
ehange to another plan successfully, 
and if no change is made a crisis in 
the life of the orchard must come be- 
fore long. The cris#® comes when 
cover crops fail to grow satisfactorily. 
The time when this happens must de- 
pend upon the fertility of the soil and 
the distamce between the trees. . In 
many orchards it might happen at 25 
or 30 years, but in others it might be 
delayed much longer. 

I am supposing an extreme case 
when the orchard is cultivated every 
year. In practice this is not usual, 
there being often a period of several 
years during which the orchard is in 
grass. This practice delays the crisis, 
but reseeding becqmes more and more 
dificult as the years go on, Each 
time when the sod is broken up the 
trees seem to be invigorated because 
cultivation makes the plant food ayail- 
able, and as a matter of course the 
supply is rapidly exhausted and there 
is no way to restore it by growing a 
crop in the shade. Thus the good ef- 
fect of cultivation is deceiving, as it 
brings about a condition which seems 
to be desirable but is not so, for it 
cannot last. The longer an orchard 
is cultivated and the greater the de- 
pletion of humus the more noticeable 
becomes the premature Yipening and 
early dropping. 

Cultivation, where a goodly supply 
of humus is present, does not have 
this effect, but rather the reverse. It 
conserves the moisture and with the 
aid of humus, in the earlier years of 
the orchard, or later, when & sod or 
a heavy cover crop is turned under 
there may be sufficient moisture re- 
tained to carry a crop through to 
perfection. But I am speaktfig of the 
inevitable period when the vegetable 
fiber is @epleted to such an extent 
that cultivation is of little avail. This 
is not a fancy sketch, for it is an ob- 
served ‘fact that pastured and- culti- 
vated orchards do suffer seriously 
from dry weather. We. know hardly 
enough concerning grass muich  or- 
chards to say just how they do be- 
have when they have passed the 
quarter century mark. My own. ex- 
perience and observations lead me to 
think that a properly managed grass 
mulch orchard, even when 30 or 40 
years old, will be practically immune 





against dry weather. The apples 
ripen slowly, hang on with a remark- 
able tenacity and keep as apples used 
to keep when the land was new. 

I willingly admit that regarding the 
behavior of old orchards under ‘this 
system, I stand upon theoretical 
grounds, but my faith in the sound- 
ness of the theory is so strong that I 
am not afraid to take the risk of ad- 
vocating the grass mulch method for 
apple, pear, plum, peach, cherry and 
quince orchards. I know of the meth- 
od having been applied in the'case of 
all these fruits and it has not failed 
in any case. It may fail in some lo- 
calities, especially where grass does 
not flourish. .It-may be difficult -of 
application on poor, hilly land an@ 
where mulching material is not to be 
found. On very heavy and naturally 
wet land jit may be that the fruit will 
not color well on trees so treated. 
Finally, there can be no doubt but in 
the hands of some men it will be- 
come a farce, a mere make believe at 
orcharding. 


Plum Profits Wanting—After seve 
eral years of patient waiting and hop- 
ing for the millenium promised in the 
improvement of the commercial stand- 
ing of the plum by originators and 
creators of new varieties, who from 
time to time have been baiting the 
confiding public, I am ready to say: 
There is not as much money in plums 
now as ten years ago. The volume of 
fruit markéted is not as large, nor 
does it average as fine in quality. If 
three-fourths of the varieties of plums 
propagated now were destroyed and 
three-fourths of the remainder plant- 
ed only by such persons as would cul- 
tivate them undertsandingly, it would 
very greatly improve this branch of 
fruit culture.—[J. W. Kerr, Maryland. 


One Reason Why Canadian Apples 
are so carefully graded is that if the 
inspector comes along and finds that 
a package is not what it should be 
it is dumped into the river, cr fed to 
the hogs, or disposed of in some sim- 
ilar way, and ‘they’ figure that the 
profit from misrepresenting the fruit 
is less than what they realize by com- 
plying with the law.—[{F. L. Green, 
Madison County, O. 








Turnips were a fairly satisfactory 
crop the past season, averaging 700 
bushels per acre. [I fed the first crop 


to cows in midsummer and planted | 


again, putting on more manure, Fed 
the second crop in the early spring 
following.—[f. L. C., Mecosta Coun- 
ty, Mich, 





TREE FRUITS 
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Shaving 


illiams °s3y 


Se go on year after year using 


common soap for shaving, not o mit 
taking big risks, but me yours 
of the Gnatare and ease and pleasure that 
would be yours if you used Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. Made just for shaving by those wha 
have learned 60 years’ experience just, 
how to make cheting soap right. 
: “The only kind that won’t 


smart or dry on the face.” 


Send 2. stamp for a TRIAL CAKE of Williams’ Shaving Soap, or 4e.) 
for a Williams’ Shaving Stick, trial size, enough for 50 shaves. Address 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


illiams “Bevin 











‘DON’T WAIT 
TILL SPRING 


Take time by the forelock— 
Cheaper than Lime- 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FAL 


The chances are "I 
uror any 
ane 


killed by San Jose Scale. 
IDE, It kills every insect ~ touches. 
home-made ixture, and easier apply. Non-corrosive, non- 
aaa~ | oil—the largest amount with ‘ese water than is ape tn pay 
prove it. Order a 50- arrel at 


et di We on 
spe ns cos an. tation in the 8. east of Mi ip mt nd rth 
ideo gation a costing So £0 Soak any station Send bow for free, special | booklet oO. 
B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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FAMILIAR iia AT A “‘DOWN-EAST”. FAIR 


Though oxen may be far less numerous on New-England farms than 


originally, the fact remains hundreds of them are still on the hill farms. 
The mowing machine and the reaper, combined With the American spirit 
+e! getting there quick,have not succeeded in entirely displacing the slow 

ut sure ox with the more rapid horse. If one doubted that oxen are not 
rymerous he has but to attend a typ'cal New England agricultural fair and 
vies the live stock department. The fine steers in the illustration won 

rst premium at the Danbury (Ct) fair some time ago. They are owned 
we A. 8. Woodruff of Hartford county, Ct, and are fine specimens of Devons. 
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readers. e 
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"Tete 'o Pesnagientin Mokes Better 


(low. A. BANGS, COLUMBIA COUNTY, PA 


‘ithe writer of this article, Mr 
Bangs, was among the prize winners 
in American Agriculturist’s butter 
maker's contest.—Editor.] 

The three main essentials in but- 
wer making, a8 we find it at Shady 

ne farm, are: First, cleanliness 

roughout, from the time you go to 
ilk the cows until the butter is In 

e hands of the consumer. Second, 

etuality, churning immediately 
when cream is ripe, rinse, work, salt, 
int or roll at the right time, not 
just when the butter maker has time. 
Third, a good hand or power cream 
separator to separate the cream from 
the fresh milk as soon as possible in- 
stead of letting the milk set 12 to 24 
hours, absorbing such impurities as 
have escaped the strainer and expect 
it to raise a nice, sweet cream. 
The best way to market butter if 


,_ favorably located is to private «rade, 
; delivering every one or two weeks, as 


customers desire. Butter does best in 
one-pound prints, neatly ped in 
butter paper, delivered by a@ good ap- 
pearing man or woman, with clean 
face and hands and a pleasant “Good 
morning.” I make 40 to 530 pounds 
per week. 

Yn. midwinter, when the cows are 
making the whitest butter, coloring 
is added at the rate of one teaspoonful 
to 20 pounds butter, or not quite an 
ounce to 100 pounds butter. We use 
a color claimed to be made solely 
from pure vegetable oils. 


: Care of Stock 
W. STENSON, WISCONSIN 








If your colts and calves are round 
and plump in the fall it will cost 
you far less to winter them, 

Young stock should be thrifty; .they 
should be kept growing. Care should 
be taken that their growth is never 
checked at any time. To do this they 
should have plenty of feed of the 
proper kind and of the right amount. 
Give them sufficient for thelr meals, 
but not enough to be left over and 
wasted; and see that each animal gets 
the feed Intended for it. They should 
be fed and yarded by themselves, 
where you can give them a little ex- 
tra care and supervision. 

' Clean up the lots and put things in 
order. It is not too late to attend to 
these things; go out now and see 
what needs doing most. See about 
shelter, bedding, mangers, racks and 
feed boxes. Do not forget the wind- 
breaks. 

VALUE OF WINDBREAKS 

Few farms have a windbreak of any 
sort, and poor, neglected stock stands 
shivering in the wind on almost every 
farm, not only cold, but hungry,. as 
well> Feed is wasted, the weight is 
reduced and needless misery inflicted, 
because we are negligent and care- 
less of the poor animals who are so 
dependent on us for food and care, 
What little fat they have to hn the 
Winter with is used up for fueP when 
exposed to the cold winds and rains, 
and when sieeping fn -the cold, 
drafty place usually provided for 
them. 

DO NOT NEGLECT STOCK 


These things are not for the hired 
man, but for the farmer himself to 
look after. Attend to these lNttle 
things and attend to them yourself. 
Look in the feed box, clear out the 
rubbish, provide fresh bedding. You 
cannot shift responsibility or become 
negligent and careless without paying 
dearly for it. Go out among the poor 
creatures that are helpless and de- 
pendent on your care and remember 
it is from them that you expect to get 
@ part of your income. 

Let us remember that well kept 
stock will always find a ready mar- 
ket and bring the highest ‘price, and 





LIVE STOCK 


runty stock is hard to dispose of and 
is a loss from the start. 


Cooking Feed for Stock—Raw food 
fis not in a condition to be-approxi- 
mated to the tissues: of animal life. 
The experiment, often tried, has 
proved that 18 or 19 pounds eooked 
corn equal 50 pounds raw corn for 
hog feeding. Prof Mapes tells us, in 
the above sentence, that it takes 2% 
times as much raw corn as cooked 
corn to produce a given gain With 
hogs. This is very important, if true. 
First as to’ coarse feed, such as 
straw, hay, corn, etc. From 1850 on 
to about 1870, there were many estab- 
lishments in this country ‘where 
coarse feed was steamed or cooked 
for stock. It is significant that none 
of these establishments long main- 
tained the practice. Cooking feed for 
swine has been thoeroughly tested by 
many stations. Averaging the results, 
we find that with Such grains as corn, 
corn meal, peas, barley, rye, mid- 
dlings, there is an actual loss of 6% 
in feeding value by cooking the feed. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
potatoes must be—cooked, if fed in 
quantity, to give satisfactory results. 








[Prof W. A. Henry. 


A Good Oross—I like a sheep that | 
has the size. The Rambouiliet has | 
that, and, as a rule, I think I get the 
desired fleece by a cross with a De- 
laine, Either the Rambouillets or the 
Delaines make good mothers for hot- 
house lambs. I have found that to 
be true from experience.—[Howard 
Southard, Union County, 0. 





No Best Breed—i am a breeder of 
Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, Dyroc- 
Jerseys and Chester Whites, and a 
close Observer of their qualities. But 
I can say upon mature deliberation 
that M the aggregate no one of these 
breeds has the overwhelming advan- 
tage of any of the others. It is only 
a question of selection and care be+ 
tween success and non-success—[{H. 
M. Brown, Hightand County, O 





Sale of Large Feathers—A corre 
spondent asks Where large feathers 
from ‘the hackle and the saddle of 
fowls can be sold. These are used ex- 
tensively for making boas. If any 
of our readers Know where they can 
be disposed of, please write the poul- 
try editor, Who would also like to 
know where the tail and wing feath- 
ers can be marketed. 





The Dairyman Who Prodaces Milk 
for sale is having rather a hard time 
just now. Help, grain and all ex- 
penditures in connection with the pro- 
duction of milk are vastly higher than 
formerly, and milk has not gone up 
in proportion.—[L. T. Peck, Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 
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Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in 
particalar is in the dose—it’s small 
and fed but twice a day, which proves 
it has the most digestive strength to 
the pound. Our Government recog- 
mizes Dr. Hess Stock Food as a 
Medicinal compound, and this 
paper is back of the guarantee. 
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When writing Advertisers say, 
“} saw your advertisement in 
American Agricuiturist.” 





L-I-A-B-L-E. 


{ipcits the key-word to the great popularity of the 
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Gontinental Gluten Feed 
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- National. Grange Meeting Closed 


The enthusiastic and well attended 
sessions of the national grange at 
Hartford, Ct, came to a close last 
week. The interest displayed was 
noted in two preceding numbers of 
American aAgriculturist. The exact 
number to. take the national or 
seventh degree was 2487. 

Following the suggestion of Na- 
tional Master Bachelder, the grange 
fully indorsed the recent position in 
relation to parcels pest and postal 
savings banks. A _ resolution drawn 
by Mr Horton of Michigan’ says: 
“The national grange hails with grat- 
ification and enthusiasm the informa- 
tion that the establishment of a sys- 


tem of parcel posts and postal 
savings banks has been favorably 
considered by the national govern- 


ment and that. Postmaster-Gen 
Meyer will. recommend to the next 
congress their installation as part of 
the postoffice department service.” 
Mr Horton also offered the following 
resolution: That the present finan- 
cial flurry at a_time of unprecedent- 
ed prosperity is a convincing object 
lesson favorable to the plan. of gov- 
ernment postal savings banks. Both 
of these resolutions promptly  pre- 
vailed. 

The resolution offered by F. A. Der- 
thick of Ohio concerning a public ac- 
counting law was adopted by the 
grange body. The resolution is as 
follows: First, that all states and 
federal government should enact a 
uniform public accounting law §re- 
quiring all public accounts of every 
kind tobe kept by a uniform system 
prescribed and audited by state or 
by federal authority; and, second, 
that all accounts of every person, 
firm or corporation to which bene- 
ficiaries have any special privileges 
in whatever form granted, shall be 
required to keep all the books, ac- 
counts, etc, in the manner and form 
prescribed by the state or federal 
goevernment by which such _ special 
privilege is#granted. 

Officers were elected with little ex- 


citement. Re-election was the ~rule 
though three or four changes were 
made. .The list as it now stands far 


the ensuing two years is as follows: 
Master, N. J. Bachelder of New 
Hampshire; overseer, T. C. Atkeson 
of West: Virginia; lecturer, G. W. F. 
Gaunt of New Jersey; steward, J. A. 
Newcomb of Colorado; assistant 
steward, C. D. Richardson of Massa- 
chnhsetts; chaplain, O. S. Wood of 
Connecticut; treasurer, Eva S.. Mc- 
Dowell of Néw York; secretary, C. M. 
Freeman of Ohio; gatekeeper, A. C. 
Powers of Wisconsin; Ceres, Mrs E. 
H. Patterson of Maryland; Pomona, 
Mrs_ Sarah G. Baird of Minnesota; 
Fiora, Mrs Ida Judson of Iowa; lady 
assistant steward, Mrs Joanna M. 
Walker of Delaware; member of ex- 
ecutive committee, F. N. Godfrey of 
New York. 

The Priests of Demeter elected as 


follows: High Priest, George B. Hor- 








F. N. GODFREY, 


master of New York state grange 
and new member of executive com- 
mittee of nations! grange. 


NATIONAL GRANGE 





MRS E. S. M’DOWELL 


of New York unanimously re-elected 
treasurer of the national grange. 








ton of Michigan; Priest 
J. Bachelder of New 
Priest Annalist, F. E. Marchant of 
Rhode Island. The legislative com- 
mittee was chosen as follows: N. J. 
Bachelder of New Hampshire, Aaron 
Jones of Indiana and T. C. Atkeson 
of West..Virginia. 

Several invitations for place of 
holding next annual session were re- 
ceived. These came from New York, 
Ohio, Washington, D C, Connecticut 
and Maine. Washington, D C, was, 
selected. ° 


Archeon, N. 
Hampshire; 


MORE RESOLUTIONS 

A resolution in relation to the olea 
law was presented by W. F. Hill of 
Pennsylvania. This reaffirmed the po- 
sition of the grange supporting the 
law and urged that the legislative 
committee of the nationa: body-be re« 
stricted to defend the law with all the 
resources at its command. It is al- 
leged that the high price of butter is 
resulting in a large increase in the il- 
legal sale and this is prompting an- 
other effort on the part of the oleo 
eombine to reduce or remove the tax 
on oleo, renovated butter and other 
butter ‘substitutes. The resolution 
promptly prevailed. 


The grange resolved in favor of 
canal: connection between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi river. 


The matter of taxation and tariff re- 
vision, was one of the most important 
questions before the national body 
this year and consumed more time 
than any other problem. The com- 
mittee of taxation referred sev- 
eral question to the committee 
on resolutions. Aaron Jones, past 
master of the national grange, 
was chairman of the last named 
committee aud gave an exten- 
sive report which required  three- 
quarters of an hour to read. The es- 
sential points are as follows: 

Resolved, That the national grange 
recommend to the congress of the 
United States, the appointment of a 
non-partisan tariff commission com- 
posed of representatives of agricul- 
ture, labor, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and commercial interests of 
the country whose duty it shall be to 
examine into all phases of the sub- 
ject. and secure exact § information 
considering all disputed points, and 
report their findings to congress at the 
earliest possible date. 

Resolved, That if it be found that 
the tariff laws of our country to en- 
able manufacturers to sell to citizens 
of foreign countries and they do so 
sell their manufactured products 
cheaper than to citizens of the United 
States, then and in that case we favor 
such changé and modification of the 
tariff laws” of this country as will 
make such practice impossible. 

Resolved, That in the matter of 
local, country and state taxation, that 
all taxable property should be listed 
and assessed at a just and fair valua- 
tion and assessed at the same rate to 
the end that every dollar tangible or 
intangible, vistble or invisible, prop- 
erty should bear its just and fair ap- 
nk ata of local and state taxa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the farmers should 
have fair representation on all tax 
and equalization boards to the end 
that the farmer may protect his 

{To Page 462 462). 
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Your Feed Bill is Too Heavy... 
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1 lb. Molasses will go as far as 2 Ibs. feed. 
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interest centers around our 
nut contest for 1907. Still one week 
remains before this contest closes. 
There is yet opportunity for hun- 
dreds of our readers to send in 12 
nuts from a single native *American 
tree. The nuts should be sent by 
mail to Nut Contest Editor at our 
nearest office, name and address of 
the sender on the package, with sep- 
erate letter stating location of tree 
and giving a few facts regarding it. 
The contest will positively close next 


Great 


Saturday, December 7. This is your 
\last chance. Boys and girls on the 
‘farm should have a part of this $20 
‘fm cash, perhaps books and sub- 
|seription in addition, 
ee 
Parcel post is bound to come, in 


one form or another. The movement 
has received added impetus through 
the generous and intelligent support 
and advocacy of Postmaster-Gen 
George L. von Meyer. He will rec- 
ommend, in his forthcoming annual 
report, the adoption of a measure 
Jooking toward a modified form of 
parcel post. He believes this will not 
dn the teast hurt the business of retail 
merchants in country towns. He has 
‘given his reasons for this, and these 
will be found on another page of 
‘American Agriculturist. This matter 
should be closely studied by every 
intelligent farmer, because no one Is 
more interested in some wise change 
in the postal service, which will make 
it possible for interchange of com- 


modity without serious harm to any 
interest. For be it remembered @& 
workable parcel post would mean not 


only the purchase of farm supplies in 


8 IPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
rat. Filly, conta for os ¥ not. paid in 
advance, $1. ear. new year’s subscription 
i club ¢ subscribers. 
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town and city, but diso the sale and 
quick delivery of manageable parcels 
of farm produce, this of direct bene- 
fit and convenience to both producer 
and consumer. 
ference with the postmaster-general, 
American Agriculturist is impressed 
with the wisdom of the plans advo- 
cated. The first thing for the farmer 
is to keep thoroughly posted during 
the next few weeks. Then should 
the matter come before congress in 
tangible and commendable form, it 
must be urged by the people who are 
so vitally interested in this proposi- 
tion—the plain farmers. 
—__-@— 

“ The cheapest thing will be money, 
a few months hence, unless all signs 
fail. There is more actual cash in the 
United States today than ever before. 
The currency supply is about $34 per 
capita, an increase of nearly 60% 
within ten years. World's production 
of gold is four times as much this 
year as twenty years ago, twice as 
large as ten years ago. As business 
slacks up a bit, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world, the 
demand for money and credit will 
decline. Then instead of hoarding 
their cash in fear of runs the banks 
will be eager to make loans. But bor- 
rowers can then pay only low rates 
because of their smaller profits, and 
may not be able to use as much capi- 
tal as formerly. Therefore, money 
will pile up in the banks and rates of 
interest will decline. At least this has 
been the experience following al} 
panics heretofore. Then as money 
becomes “easy,” confidence returns 
among farmers, manufaeturers and 
others who can employ capital, the 
demand increases and rates improve 
somewhat. The country is all right, 
and already the worst of the late 
financial disturbance is over. 








The international live stock show 
opens Saturday of this week in Chi- 
cago with more than usual promise. 
There is no appreciable falling off in 
the entries,+the stalls are full, and 
everything is arranged to give those 
in attendance the largest opportunity 
to view this eighth consecutive show. 
The promise of attendance at this 
early date is satisfactory to the man- 


agement. Increased attention to the 
comfort of visitors is highly appre- 
ciated by those who visit the show. 


The value of this great show to the 
stock breeders of the country cannot 
be fully estimated. Each year it is 
a milestone of progress, noting the 
advance made in the improvement of 
farm animals. Further than this, it 
is an. inspiration to young men, 
whether they be college students or 
actual farmers. In no other way can 
the lessons taught by experienced 
stockmen be so fully impressed on so 
wide an audience. It gives a basis 
for much of the work done in the 
agricultural colleges during the win- 
ter along stock lines, so that the 
auspicious opening of the 1908 inter- 


national. is particularly gratifying. 
ee — 
Mere ‘price has never’ built any 


business and never will. It. is the 
quality-and integrity behind the price 
that decides, as much’in farming as 
in any other business. Read. our 
guarantee printed elsewhére on this 
page, 


> 


That corn is poor in quality is true 
of the crop in many  séctions.. The 
chief trouble seems to be immaturity 
due to the peculiar’ season of 1907. 
While all marketable corn is bringing 
a good price, the frosted corn ‘will of 
course have to be fed. This frosted 
corn makes good feed in the home lot 
and there is no reason to expéct-any- 
thing less than fafr returns at least, 
even for the frosted corn, When § it 
is remembered -that the feeding of 
the crop will kéep on the land much 
fertility that would otherwise be sold, 
the amount of loss is still further de- 
creased. This may not be much 





In an editorial con- ’ 


consolation tothe man who does not 
have farm stock, but it is to be hoped 
that all corn growers have enough to 
consume all their soft corn. 

The board of food and drug in- 
spection, department of agriculture 
is calling out some very curious ad- 
missions on the part of people who 
want to evade the pure food law. A 
manufacturer of confectionery re- 
cently sent to the board a sample of 
so-called “whipped cream carame],” 
with accompanying statement that it 
is made up principally of sugar and 
glucose, and does not contain any 
cream or any milk. The manufac- 
turer seeks permission to sell it un- 
der the label named, providing he 
will add some milk to the mixture 
and give it a proper whipping. The 
official rejoinder in a positive nega- 
tive was indeed a frosty reply to the 
theroughly selfish manufacturer who 
sought authority to cheat the public. 
The pure food law provides’ that any 
article of food is misbranded if it is 
so labeled as to deceive or mislead 
the purchaser. What more need be 
said! 





Never before in the history of the 
country has the necessity been greai- 
er for the cautious feeding of live 
stock. This is owing, first, to the 
stiff prices that have to be paid for 
stockers, and second, to the high 
prices of all kinds of food. When 
these two conditions confront the 
feeder, his every movement should 
be well considered. It is posgible to 
make some profit when grain is 
worth 1 cent a pound, providing there 
is an advance of 1 cent a pound in 
the selling price when finished over 
the buying price. But to make any 
material profit under these conditions 
calls for most careful and intelli- 
gent feeding. More labor must be 
expended in preparing food than is 
usual in order to keep the margin on 
the right side, and yet it must be 
intelligently spent, as labor in these 
times counts up so quickly. In a 
season such as the present, fortu- 
nate are those feeders who have a 
goodly supply of corn silage on hand. 
No food can be furnished so cheaply 
and none will better aid“in making 
meat. 





Linseed Vs Oottonseed. Meal — In 
some trials with linseed and -cotton- 
seed meal as feeds for dairy cows it 
was found that cottonseed meal pro- 
duced more milk than did the former. 
The latter, however, gave somewhat 
better returns in butter. 














December 
on the Farm 


will be given due recognition in 
American Agriculturist of next 
week, December 7. A very few of 
the subjects to be considered are 
here named: 


Valuable Experience in 
Soiling 

By H. E. Cook, of New York 
Breeding Ewes and High 


Priced Feeds 
By N. P. Hull, of Michigan 


Preventing Injuries of Field 
Mice 

By D. EB. Lantz, United States 
Biological Survey 

Cold Frame for Northern 
Conditions 

By Prof. H. Harold Hume 




















National Grange Meeting Closed 
{From Page 461] 
rights and his interests and pay his 
just appropriation of all taxes, and 
no more. 

These resolutions ‘were finally 
adopted after liberal discussion, led 
by Messrs Derthick of Ohio, Jones of 
Indiana, Horton of Michigan, Hale of 
Connecticut, Gardner of Maine, Raine 
of Missouri,. and Wood of Connec- 
ticut, 

Still another resolution offered - by 
Mr Jones was that the national 
grange believes the welfare of the 
country demands an exhaustive and 
thorough tariff revision and that the 
tariff be removed from every article 
that is continuously being sold in for- 
eign markets cheaper than at home. 
The national body assembled at Hart- 
ford urged members of the grange 
throughout the country to take 
speedy action and use every influence 
at their command to secure the carry- 
ing out of such provisions. 


THE BIOLOGICAL SUBVEY 


State Master Richardson of Massa- 
chusetts tendered a resolution in- 
dorsing the- work of the biological 
survey. He urged larger appropria- 
tions. for the survey work, so that 
the department would not lack 
means to publish fully the results 
of its investigations regarding crop 
zones, the utility_or harmfulness of 
birds and mammals, means of pro- 
tecting crops against pests, etc. 

It was further resolved that the 
national grange favors the discussion 
of the initiative and referendum in 
the local .granges throughout the 
country. This principle has gradu- 
ally spread during the past 40 years 
in cities, states and governments and 
is giving entire satisfaction. It is 
really a. conservative application of 
the principle of the New England 
town meeting. 


AGAINST TUBERCULOFIS 


Whereas, in most of the states the 
present mode ef land transfers has 
become unwieldy and in many  in- 
stances a burdensome expense, it 
Was resolved that the national body 
favors a change on lines similar in 
scope to the Torrens system. The 
resolution introduced by Mr Mar- 
chant of Rhode Island relative to 
bovine tuberculosis was received with 
favor. The legislative committee of 
the national body. was instructed to 
secure such legislation as may be 
practical for its control or extermi- 
nation. The report of committee on 
highways was a lengthy document 
and substantially reaffirmed the po- 
sition of the grange in relation to 
read improvement. 

Reporting for the committee on 
constitution and by-laws, -Mr Pierce 
of Vermont said it was believed. that 
neither the constitution nor Sy-laws 
needed revision: This. report was 
adopted. 

Another important report was that 
of the committee on agriculture. The 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington and state agricultural colleges 
were warmly commended. Only rare 
seed should be distributed “by con- 
gress. Pure food laws and other re- 
forms were advocated. Football in 
agricultural colleges was strongly op- 
posed. The committee says history 
teaches that where agricultiire - has 
been nurtured those countries have 
prospered, but. those nations which 
have encouraged sports) have met 
with another fate. All states should 
hold fairs an: e@ grange should be 





port closed “With ‘a plea for high 
ideals to the end that the home and 
grange might prosper. This report 
was received with favor by the na- 
tional body, 


et el ee, ee ee ae ee 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES ARE GOOD 


A Month of Money Shortage and How it 

Came About---The Mistakes That 

. - 

Caused Trouble---Prosperity, Bound 

to Continue 

The Wall street panic that occurred 
the latter part of October has proved 
more serious and widespread in its 
results than we had reason to expect. 
It eame about largely through the 
dishonest and unjust methods of the 
big financiers. Watered stock, inflated 
values, and money-mad. speculation 
were inthe end sure to lead to trouble. 
Augustus Heinze and his friends tried 
to corner the copper market and the 
amalgamated copper crowd tried to 
break the Heinze crowd. ‘The latter 
went down. When the price of cop- 
per fell, the big banks and the trust 
companies ih which they were inter- 
ested and which supported them soon 
appeared in a bad light. Presidents 
and directors of banking institutions 
began to resign as fast as they could 
write their names, and depositors, 
easily panic-stricken, got up runs on 
the banks, that were not stopped -un- 
til many million dollars had been laid 
out, hoarded away and removed from 
circulation. 

Sec Cortelyou of the treasury de- 
partment poured $25,000,000 of gov- 
ernment deposits through the nation- 
al banks in New York, and Morgan 
and Rockefeller put a few of their 
millions into circulation.- There was 
a great hustle to secure shipments of 
gold from Europe, and since the 
trouble started about every big 
steamer has brought over a few tons 
of gold. Just when the people in New 
York were beginning to breathe 
easier the trouble began to spreaé in 
serious form throughout the country. 
The country at large is sound and 
prosperous and backed up by unlim- 
ited natural resources. The great agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and trans- 
portation interests were never on so 
strong a footing as when the panic 
occurred. The banks had plenty of 
money and good investment securi- 
ties; but the banks did the unwise 
thing, and the people did the unwise 
thing; the former holding back-funds 
which should have been poured out 
freely to increase the circulation, and 
the -people withdrawing from the 


banks all the money they could eet, 
and hiding it under the beds in their 
Of course, 


homes. there was money 
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shortage, and as the same tactics were 
pursued in all of the big cities, the 
same results followed. Manufacturers 
could not get hold of ready money 
enough to pay current expenses in 
eash. Checks and other forms of 
credit paper were more freely used, 
and big concerns began to restrict 
business, ‘turning off men, canceling 
orders and . otherwise checking the 
wheels of progress. So it has come 
about that instead of a few days of 
stringency, the spell has lasted a 
month?¢ 

In order to effectually turn the tide, 
the national government has not only 
deposited in banks all over the coun- 
try a large amount of its surplus, 
but has decided to issue $50,000,000 of 
Panama bonds, and $100,000,000 in 
certificates of indebtedness, or as 
much of the latter as may be neces- 
sary. Panama’ bonds were author- 
ized by congress some time ago. They 
will bear interest at 2% from June, 
1906, and will be sent out December 
18, the proceeds becoming imme- 
diately available as a basis for addi- 
tional national bank currency. The 
certificates of indebtedness will run 
ene year and bear 3%; they will be 
dated November 20, and will be in 
denominations of and multiples 
thereof. Both securities may be used 
as a basis for additional national 
bank circulation and ought to com- 
pletely relieve the money stringency. 
Previously, $70,000,000 gold had been 
imported and the government had 
deposited $60,000,000 for circulation. 

CURRENCY REFORM NEEDED 

Conditions bring forcibly to our at- 
tention the fact that most of the bus- 
iness of the world is really transact- 
ed on credit. The commerce of the 
nations goes on in great volumes with 
the requirements of comparatively 
little money. So long as people keep 
their heads this is all right, but in 
panie times, when the masses loose 
their heads, and the banks, overcau- 
tious, hold back reserve funds that 
might go a long way to furnish need- 
ed circulation, there is need for avail- 
able emergency funds; in other 
words, for an elastic currency. This 
we have not got in the United States, 
and congress will be urged at the se3- 
sion which opens early in December 
to pass a law providing for some me- 
dium of circulation which can be 
poured out quickly in times of emer- 
gency and quickly recalled after the 
emergency has past. 

NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 

There are those who have been in- 
clined to compare the recent crisis 
with that. of 1893, as hard times be- 
gan in 1893. It is interesting to make 
the comparison to satisfy the pessi- 
mists that the conditions then and 
now are not analogous. In Novem- 
ber, 1893, there was in the treasury 
but $161,000,000 in gold; in the pres- 
ent month there is in the treasury 
$904,000,000 of gold. In 1898 the cir- 
culation per capita was $23.85; now 
it is $33.23. Then there was a back- 
ground of several bad crop seasons; 
now, big crop seasons form our im- 
mediate background, and the country 
in every important particular is upon 
a sound financial footing and pros- 
perous as never before. ° 

Temporary contraction of credit 
and temporary scarcity of money 
should. cause. rio alarm. .The great 
mass of people is being regularly em- 
ployed and wages are being paid in 
money or its equivalent. Trade and 
industry continue, and must continue 
in great volume. The mighty natu- 
ral resources and productive wealth 
are a present reality. Our population 
surrounds us with its unsurpassed en- 
ergy and genius ‘for material progress. 
We do well to take note of all the 
disagreeable and embarrassing condi- 
tions of the past month, but no wise 
man will fail to find great encorr- 
agement in the many substantial rea- 
sons for optimism and have absolute 
faith in the soundness of American 


OUR MONTHLY NEWS REVIEW 


prosperity and all its glorious prom- 
ise for the future. 

The prospect is that within six or 
eight months money will be easier 
than ever, and interest rates lower 
even than a couple of years ago when 
New York city 3% bonds sold at a 
premium. 


' New Agricultural Chairman 








Announcement comes from Wash- 
ington that the chairmanship of the 
committee on agriculture af the house 
will be Representative C. KE. Scott of 
Kansas. The defeat of Representative 
James W. Wadsworth of New York, 
who was c rman of that important 
committe, Creates a vacancy. The 
ranking republican on the committee 
is Henry of Connecticut, who expected 
the chairmanship. Speaker Cannon, 
however, is said to have decided that 
Scott is the best man for the place. 


The State of Oklahoma 


The formal admission ‘of Oklahoma 
into the union of states occurred No- 
vember 16. On that day the presi- 
dent signed a proclamation declaring 
Oklahoma a state, and approving the 
constitution drafted for it. He. signed 
hig name with a pen made from a 
feather plucked from the wing of an 
American eagle. Upon notice of the 
president’s proclamation an interest- 
ing ceremony took place at Guthrie, 
Okla. .A ceremony representing the 
marriage of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory was performed. Gov Has- 
kell and the other state officers were 
sworn in. Celebrations were general 
throughout the new state. One of the 
most important legal changes which 
will come about in Oklahoma through 
statehood is prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. State prohibition is required 
under the constitution for 21 years, 
and. thereafter, until the people, by 
their votes, demand a change. The 
2-cent mileage embodied in the 
constitution has been accepted by the 
railroads without a fight. The state 
is strongly democratic. 

The first appointments made by the 
governor included the following: 

State board of health—W. T. Tiley 
of Pryor Creek; J. C. Mahrs of 
Shawnee. 

Board of pharmacy—J, C. Burton 
of Stroud. 

Board of denigtry—Frederick. G. 
Sids of Perry; W. M. Murray of Po- 








teau. 

Game warden—Jude Askew of 
Chickasha. 

Grain inspector—James A. Sm 


of Kingfisher. 

Adjutant-general—F. M. Canton of 
Fairfax. 

Board of agriculture—J. P. Conners 
of Pittsburg county; J. P. Roetzel of 
Blaine county; R. F. Wilson of Mc- 
Curtain county; D. N. Robb of Atoka 
county; L C. Elliott of Garvin coun- 
ty; Daniel Deihl of Kiowa county; G. 
T. Bryan of Noble county; R. S. Burns 
of Dewey county. 

The table on 
shows some interesting facts 
the new state. 


the following page 
about 
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WHAT WAS IT 
The Woman Feared? 


What a comfort to find it is not 
“the awful thing’ feared, but only 
chronic indigestion, which proper food 
can relieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 

“I was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion and chronic constipation. At 
times I would have such a gnawing 
in my stomach that I actually feared 
I had a—I dislike to write or even 
think of what I feared. 

“Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts,! 
I decided to try it. After a. short 
time I was satisfied the trouble was 
not the awful thing I feared but was 
still bad enough. However, I was re-! 
lieved of a bad case of dyspepsia, by, 
changing from improper food t 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that time my bowels have 
been as regular as a clock, I had also 
noticed before I began to eat Grape- 
Nuts that I was becoming forgetful of 
where I put little things about the 
house, which was very annoying. 

“But since the digestive organs have 
become strong from eating Grape- 
Nuts, my memory is good and my 
mind as clear as when I was young, 
and I am thankful.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little booklet, “I'he Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Rea- 
son. 


Uur 1908 Mode! Mach ine sa ws faster, runs eas er and will 
mas tones Ons aren, Adjusted in a minute to suite ls 
i boy or the strongest man. Send for saletep 


tatest improvements. i irst ord . 
Foldiag Mach. Ce.,158E, Harrisce St. Chicago, I 


The Best 
Investment 


For any sum is that which 
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Accomplishes 


Absolute safety to principal. 

2. A fair rate of interest, paii twice a year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get your money 
when you really need itin whole or in part, with 
out loss, 

4. Advancing value or increasing security. 

6. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest. 


All These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certificates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 
at once or on the installment plan. The money 
is used in construction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 
write you privately, full information. Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St., New York, W. y 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
journalism, and it should be in every 

ome. Reaches over a million readers 
each month. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Trying to Down Hughes 


The Roosevelt machine in New York 
apparently undertaking to break up 
Hughes boom for president. There 
appears to be a carefully arranged 
lot in which u orth, 
imothy Woodruff 4 and Congressman 
arsons are the chief active conspira- 
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Wadsworth wants to be s er 
the New York ass a 

s he hag already secured written 
pledges from more than enepgh as- 
OR ee sie insure his election, 
le co ing these ple it was 


erally understood that Wadsworth 
select E. A. Merritt, Jr, as ma- 


ity leader. 
Now Fy the pledges have Se- 
red, Wadsworth and Woo who 


chairman of the republican state 
€ommittee, have decided to turn Mer- 
tt down, and replace him by Phil- 


f Aileghany. Merritt is | ag 
Hughes man and is said to the 
vernor’s choice for speaker. If he 


not to be made republican leader 
of the house, ritt may make an- 
ether fight for the speakership. 
ps is not a Hughes man and is loyal 
the old machine. The Roosevelt 
erowd figure that if they force Mer- 
Fitt, the friend of Hughes, into an un- 
successful fight for the speakership, 
t Will advertise to the world that 
ughes is not so strong in New York 
as he has been represented to be, 

The combination of bosses against 
Goy Hughes has further considered 
the nomination of Speaker Wadsworth 
for governor next year, pushing Wood- 
ruff along as successor to Tom Platt 
in the United States senate, and mak- 
‘img William Barnes, Jr, successor to 
Woodruff as chairman of the New 
York republican state committee. 
‘With this line-up well fixed, the bosses 
figure that they will be able to send 
to the national republican conventiow 
from New York an uni Gcle- 

._ gation, “thus completely snuffing ovt 

the Hughes boom,” a) clearing the 
‘way so far as New York is concerned 
for Roosevelt’s candidate, Taft. 

The candidacy of Cortelyou may be 
worked for the pur of eatching 
the New York de tien . against 
Hughes. Plans to that end are al- 
ready being considered. 

This sort of politics ig meeting with 
.vigorous denunciation from the peo- 
ple. Gov Hughes has declared that 
he was not a candidate for any. office 
and that he would not make any ef- 
fort to influence delegates to any con- 
vention. If his name is presented to 
the national convention it will be be- 
cause the people desire it, for. he 
‘won’t turn his hand over to get it. 
The wide-spread and rapidly increas- 
ing sentiment in behalf of Gov Hughes 
for president is the most noteworthy 
development of the general political 
gituation during the past month.\ He 
fis a new type in politics—a doer, not 
@ talker—an official who sticks to his 
@aty, and does not play politics. 


Edison’s Concrete House Scheme 


A three-story concrete house that 
ean be built in a day at an expense of 
$1000 is what Thomas A, Edison 
promises in a few months. ‘He has 
completed a big model of such a 
structure and declares that he has 
proved by careful experiments and 
computations that what he claims 
can be done. He is going to have 
constructed cast-iron molds for the 
entire house, and says this outfit will 
cost $80,000. All the builders will 
have to do is to put up the molds 
and pour in concrete until it over- 
flows at the top of the chimney. La- 











WHAT THE WORLD 1S DOING 


borers at $1.50 a day can do'the work, 
and 12 hours should be sufficient for 
it. Six days will -be allowed for set- 
tling and drying; then the family 
may move in: The same cast-iron 
molds can be used for countless other 
buildings. The house will rarely ever 
need repairing; the roof -and floors, 
the plumbing, and practically every- 
thing except the Turnishings, ‘will be 
all joined in solia concrete. There 
will be mo need for fire insurance on 
the house. 

As soon as the frost is out of the 

ound néxt spring, Mr Edison will 

ave one* of these houses Dbuillt near 
his home at Bast Orange, NJ. Hetty 
Phipps, the wealthy steel manufac- 
turer, who, tn 1905, gave $1,000; 
for the erection of model tenements 
in New York city, is greatiy interest- 
ed tn the possibilities of Mr Edison's 
invention, and if the experiments next 
spring prove successful, it is expected 
that with other wealthy men he may 
erect a large number of such houses 
near New York city. 

By the way, we have heard a good 
deal one time or another about a 
storage battery which Mr Bdison 


promised the world would solve the 


problem of power for motor vehicles. 
Now, he says that the storage bat- 
tery is really perfected and will be 


on the market in December. He 
romises lightness, cheapness, no 
nger, and no breakdown for the 


new battery. The problem of cheap 
motor transportation Edison claims 
he has solved with cobalt. The diffi- 
culty has been to separate cobalt 
from the ores with which it is asso- 
ciated, but he has finally succeeded 
in doing so. He says the actual cost 
of recharging the new batteries is a 
matter of a few cents a cell, the 
rectect achievement being to make 
t light In weight, compact in shape, 
and above alt durable. 


Cost of Panama Canal 








A party made up of Congressman 
James A. Tawny of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the committee on appropria- 
tions of the house, and several other 
members of the community, have gone 
to the Isthmus of Panama to investi- 
gate conditionsandthe probable money 
needs of the canal. The canal com- 
mission_has asked for an appropria- 
tion of $32,000,000 with which to con- 
tinue work for the fiseal- year begin- 
ning July 1, 1908." Thus far congress 
has authorized the issuance of canal 
bonds to the extent of $77,000,000, It 
arbitrarily fixed the cost of the canal 
at the outset at $138,000,000. If the 

. , called for are granted, the 
actual cost up to the first of July, 
1909, may be figured to $105,000,000, 
exclusive of the $40,000,000 paid to 
the French. canal company for its 
Bro D000 and franchise rights and 

10,000,000 to the republic of Panama 
for the right of way. Apparently the 
total cost will be not less than $250,- 

,000, perhaps more. 

Since the army engineers took 
charge of the construction work bet- 
ter progress than ever before has 
been made, and consequently there is 
miore demand for funds to meet ex- 
penses. On the other hand this means 
finishing the job earlier than would 
have been possible under the old re- 
gime. Under the direction of the 
president, the canal commission is 
running ahead of the appropriation 
for this year, relying upon congress 
to make good the deficiency. 


The Alabama legislature has passed 
@ prohibition lHquor law which will 
become operative January 1, 1909. 





INTERESTING FIGURES FROM OKLAHOMA 





Oklahoma Indian 
territory territory Total 
Area in square MileS......ceeeseseees seesss 88,830 $1,400 70,230 
Population—(Greater than Arkansas, Ne- 
braska and Maryland)....... scccessee 700,000 650,000 1,350,000 
BEDS. Soc i wi ey Reda eh Laws bac ve 11,945 87,980 99.925 
a bg ty ee UL aks 2h¥ $4 3,000 38,000 61,000 
Taxable property in million dollars ., 500. 300 800 
Main line railroad mileage.......... . 2,800 2,800 
Annual wheat crop in million bushels. ....« 30 10 
Annual cotton crop in thousand baleS..s+++ _200 300 
Annual corn crop in million bushels...... 30 42 
Value of domestic animals in million dollars 56 42 
National banks........ MAST oOTPTTET iti... 99 109 
State or private banks ....66.ss006s seveeee 262 137 
National bank deposits in millions ....+s++. 14 12 
State or private bank deposits in millions.... 9 3 
Common school fund, estimated, in millions 20 10 
Cities with more than 15,000 population..., r : 


Cities with more than 6000 population. . 
Number of congressmen ..4...-.+-++++5 








By Ox. Team Across Continent 


A farmer, BZra Meeker, of Puyal- 
lup, near Tacoma, Wash, has just 
completed ‘the journey Sy ox team 
from his heme to Washington, D C. 
He went ih & prairie schooner with 
wooden axles, the sort of Vehicle used 
by the pioneers in the O14 days when 


they ¢ the lefifs to the far 
west. Mr er fs 17 years old, a 
native of Ohio, ahd went to the north- 


west in one of the old prairie schoon- 
ers in 1852. He started on his pres- 
ent journey January 29, 1906, with 
two whtamed steers for hy He 

on to urge the Bov- 
ernment to bui ah enduring meé- 
morial to the pioheérs of the west fi 
the shape of A #feat macadamizée 
thoroughfare frofii Missouri to the 
state of Washington over thé old na- 
ne ~oad to thé famous Oregok 
trail. 

He traveled @5 hé Gia for tLé pur 
pose of attracting attention and in- 
teresting the people of the country in 
his scheme. W. B. Marsdon accom- 
panied him. He was met with en- 
thusiastic reception all along the Way. 
At Baker City, Ore, 800 school chil- 
dren contributed toward a bronze tab- 
let to be placed on a nite monus 
ment to the memory the pioneers. 
He made about 15 miles a day with 
his. prairie schooner. When they 
reached the state of New York, Mr 
Meeker’s companion, Mr Marsdon, 
met a women with whom he fell in 
love and married her béfore proceed- 
ing further on the journey. 


+ tideanenest of Foraker 


It was not very leng ago that the 
Taft managers were congratulating 
themselves that Senator Foraker had 
been practically eliminated from tha 
political situation, but now it sudden- 
ly appears that Foraker may be the 
man indorsed for president by the 
Ohio republicans instead of Taft. 
Such an indorsement has already 
been made by the executive and ad- 
visory committee of the Ohio league 
ef republican clubs. At a_ recent 
meeting in Columbus resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by those com- 
mittees, 100 members being present, 
declaring that they had no sympathy 
with the proposition that Senator 
Foraker be eliminated from public 








life because he was not able to agree. 


with Pres Roosevelt on all questions, 
and indorsing Foraker for re-election 
to the United States senate and for 
the republic nomination for presi- 
dent. The resolutions refer to For- 
aker’s opposition to the president's 
policies with reference to joint state- 
hood for New Mexico and Arizona, 
the rate bill, and the Brownsville af- 
fair, and indorse the stand taken by 


* eure but a preventive. 


the genat r on joint statehood and 
ih gemandine a hearing for the Jis- 
charged o soldiers, ’ 
Insurance Commissioner Vorys of 
rio, lager of the Taft campaign, 
says that the committees taking this 
action do not représ@nt the republi- 
van party of the State; that they were 
a ‘by a representative of Senator 
pA pe @nd were not séiected by 
e 


mbers of the party at large at 
all. e a kn the committees 
have Dp an opportu for 
@ direct expression by the republicans 


of Ohio of their choice for presiden- 
tial candidates he will be satisfied. 
Steel ‘Trist Takes ii Rival 

The United ea steel corporation 
or stéel a8 it 18 Khown, has 
gathered in -a fdfmidablé southérn 
rival in the Tennessee coal, iron and 
railroad company. Th originél Swn- 
ers of the Tennessee company. trans- 
ferred control to a pool headed by 
John W. Gates, tWo years . The 
neW deal is regard it & Ssotith 
as forecasting a@ bright futire for 
the coal and iroh districts of Ala- 
bama, in which the Tenflessee com- 
pany is especially active. About two 
months ago the Tennessee company, 
which manufactures open hearth 
steel, received all the orders placed 
by the He Timan foad for rails need- 
ed in 1 d 1908. The company 
has 5,900, outstanding stoek; the 
bonded debt consists of $4,000, 


To Prevent “Tuberculosis 


French scientists who have been 
experimenting with vaccination for 
the suppréssioa of tuberculosis teport 
encouraging progress. The treatment 
of animals has been going on under 
the direction of Dr Albert Calmette 
at Lille, France, for 11 months, and 
thus far the reports that the cattl 
sheep and guinea pigs thus treat 
have been rendered imimune against 
the most formidable doses of tuber- 
culosis virus. The scheme is not a 
If by proper 
vaccination people may be rendered 
immure from tubérculosis, the dis- 
covery will be one of the most impor- 
tant of modern times, The experi- 
ments have thus far been confined io 
animals, and will for several 
months to come. If, after a year has 
elapsed, the results are as successful 
as appears at the present time to be 
the case, the treatment of people will 
then be undertaken. 


Photographs*have been tranginitted 
by wire between Berlin and Puris, a 
distance of 800 miles. The likenesses 
were perfect and the time takea was 
10 minutes for each. The process is 
a different one from that invented a 
few years ago in Germany. 





























INCHESTER 


Guns, Cartridges and Shotgun Shells 


are easily distinguished from other makes, which 
equal them neither in qualitynor reputation, bythe big 


TRADE MARK REG. IN UY. @, PAT, OFF. 


which appears on every package of Winchester 
goods. The big red W is to guns and ammunition 
what the word ‘‘Sterling’’ is to silverware the world 
ever. Therefore, for your own protection always 


**Look for the Big Red W”’ 
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Electric | Sleep 


Experiments in nm the use of electric- 
ity as an aniesthetic has been made in 
the MboPatery connected with the 
college of physicians ah@ surgeons at 
Columbia university, The cur- 
rent whieh produces thé éléctric sleep 
is different from any previously 
known. ere is a special apparatus 
for its appiieation, the principal fea- 
ture of Which is an interrupter by 
means of Which as matiy as in- 
terruptions & Wihute may be given. 
The current Acts for a time, ceases, 
recommencés, ahd &6 Om at regular 
intervals. AS sSooh a8 the interrup- 
tions ceasé the réetu t6 conscious- 


ness is immediate. » colfes al- 
most imvediately after the curreft is 
turned Oh, the effect he Much 


quicker than chioroferm OF ether, 
and no bad effects Whatever follow 
the steep. 

Experiments for weal ahetheisia 
are reported to have beeh successful 
by placing ah electro Over the me- 

m nerve oO the Whist, the Whole 
of the body fed by that RKerve being af- 
fevted. Dogs were used chiefly in the 
experiments, for the reason that the 
dog’s nerves closely resemble the hu- 
man. Previous to the .New York 
experiments the new anesthetic was 
taken up by Prof Stephane Leduc of 
Nantes, France 


Hearst Recount Law Bad 


The New York court ef appeals de- 
@ided that the law passed by the last 
Jegislature, providing for a recount 
of the votes cast for the MecClellan- 
Hearst mayoralty contest in New 
York in Navember, 1905, is unconsti- 





tutional. The decision ts unanimous. 
It finds thé act unconstitutional on 
three grounds: The first, providitig 


for an ofiginal canvass of the ballots 
by others than the bipartisan beards 
of canyassers proscribed by the con- 


stitution; second, as a judicial deter- 
mination of title to office it fails to 
accord McClelian his constitutional 
fight t6 trial by jury; third, ft tm- 


plies the right of the legislature to 
fegislate a man into office. The court 
suggests that Hearst still has a suffi- 
cient remedy in the que-warranto 
euit now pending. 


Root Likely to Retire 


There seems to be good grounds for 
the belief that Elihu Root will retire 
from the position of secretary of 
gtate within the next few months. Sec 
Root has accomplished many impor- 
tantiachievements while in the cabi- 
net. It was a difficult task to fellow 
so able and popular a secretary of 
state as John May, but Root was equal 
te the task. Among his important 
achievements has been the promotion 
ef a better understanding between the 
United States and the South American 
republics, leading to the establishment 
ef more extensive and advantageous 
trade relations, as well as a more 
cordial feeling of frendliness between 
the governments. Root’s influence has 
been strong in bringing about a peace- 
ful understanding among the republics 
ef Central America, and our relations 
with Canada have been benefited 
threugh his efforts... Very important 
thas been the work of reform in our 
consular service begun through the 
.) @fferts of Sec Root. He has worked 
hard, and failing health is the cause 
|ef his coming retirement. 


For Atlantic Coast Deep Waterways 


The Atlantic deep~ waterways as- 
Bociation was made & permanent or- 
ganization at Philadelphia. The con- 
vention there included representative 
men from 15 of the Atlantic coast 
Btates. The object is to bring about a 
eystem of waterways to permit the 
free movement of traffic by inland 
waters between the Atlantic seaboard 
states from Maine to the gulf of Mex- 
fico. Co ssman J. Hampton Moore 
ef Philadelphia was chosen presi- 














@ent, and a vice-president and 
Welegate was éléct from each 

The pritiet part of 
the project promot is to fun a 


canal from Barnstable bay across 
Cape Cod to Buzzards bay, reducing 
the distance from Boston. to New 


York about 75 miles. The-route would 





thén run through Long Island sound 
te thé Raritah canal to Perth Ambuy,. 
N J, through the ¢anal, down the 
Delaware river past Philadelphia and 
through the Chesapéake and Dela- 
Ware canal, down elaware bay to 
Norfolk, Va, along the Elfzabeth river 
and across Virginia to Currituck 
sound, then through Coanjuck bay, 
cut through North Carolina te Albe- 
marie sound, then through the Crea- 
toan Sound into Pamlico*sound into 
Neuse river, through Adams and Gore 
creeks to Beaufort inlet, - into the 
oceah. It is believed this route will 
Save many millions of dollats in 
freights, besides ¢utting down the 
water distancé and avoiding the dah- 
gers of coastwise shipping, especially 
of Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras. 


— 





Briefly Told 





Prancis J. Heney, who has been the 
leading legal genius in the reform 
campaign of San Francisco, is so en- 
thusiastic over the good work begun 
in that city afid also in Sacremento, 
that he wants to see it extended 
throughout the state. He regards the 
domination of the Southern Pacific 
railroad over California politicians as 


the chief source of the state’s gov- | 
Having crushed | 


ernment troubles. 
the power of Ruef and his associates 
at San Francisco, he now proposes to 
break up the Southern Pacific rule of 
the state. 





Consolidation of the cities of Pitts- 
burg and Alleghany has been de- 
clared legal by the United States su- 

treme court. The lower courts con- 

feted In their decision regardi the 
law creating the greater Pi urg. 
The new “to bon an estimated popu- 


lation of 000, which apparently 
puts it in sixth place sag the 
cities of the The larger 


ones are New’ York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St Louis and Boston. Balti- 
more has about the same population 
as Greater Pittsburg. 





The women’s clube of Michigan 
have entered an unusual contest for 
the coming year. At a receat meeting 
of the state ion women’s 
clubs at Fiiat, Mich, the secretary 
reported that the Portland lWterary 
club at Fiint had the honor of the 
championship birth record of the 
state. The club was meade up of 64 
women and in the last year eight be- 
came mothers. The presidents of half 
a dozen clubs challenged the Portland 
club for the next year, and the chal- 
lenge was promptly accepted. 





Charlemagne Tower, who has been 
United States ambassador to Germany 
since 1902, has resigned, and will re- 
tire from the diplomatic service. He 
will be succeeded at. Berlin by David 
J. Hill, present minister to The Neth- 
erlands. Arthur M. Beaupre, minister 
to the Argentine Republic, will suc- 
ceed Mr Hill, and Beaupre will be 
succeeded by Spencer F. Eddy, sec- 
retary of the ombamy at Berlin under 
Mr Tower. 





The population of the United States, 

including the insular possessions, was 

in 1906. The census of 1910 

is likely to show a population of 100,- 

,000. The figures for 1906 are 

based on estimates and computations 
of the census burear 





The second trial of Steve Adathes 
for the murder of Fred Tyler in Ida- 
ho resulted in another disagreement 
of the jury. Adams was frequently 
referred to in the recent Haywood 
trial as a former companion of Harry 
Orchard 





Delegates to the national mining 
congress just held in Joplin, Mo, were 
assured that the president’s next mes- 
Sage to congress will contain a recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a 
federal bureau of mining. 


Friends of Senator. LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin are organizing themselves 
by the northwest, getting under way 

& Campaign in behalf of his nomina- 
tion for ereicms, 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
fean ion of | 
pig ha ely of labor has neon hehi 
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From Every Ounce of} 


When the mereury drops out of eight, and 
you just can’t 


the house warm, you'll 
convenient to use a 





PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Kquipped with Smokeless Device) 
It's very light—carry #t about—heat any cold 


room. Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
oan font. Finished ia 

and 


japan. Every 
heater tad y 





( ™ Rayo Lamp 


ded ote” Moke a teem sibel pind. 





with its flood of steady, 
brilliant light is ideal for 
oe oe evenings 


Latest improved central 


Every lamp warranted. 
Arey Of 


+ supply the Rayo Lamp or Perlection 
Heater, write our nearest agency for e descriptive circular. 


STANDARD O11 CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated) 
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GASOLINE ENGINE 
is made without packing and we | 
have several sizes that we are 
pe al reduced prices on. 
ew half price on the 2 1-2 and 
DP. C.H.A Disinger & Bro, Wiighteville, Pa. 
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New Chicage 
Be to this 
When You Write ° mrcsomonten this 
like to know where 


their replies come from 
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The 60th Congress 
In a few days the 60th congress 
It is not anticipated 


466 


*will be im session. 


SENATOR BOURNE OF OREGON 


that the winter’s session will be a very 
important one. About the first meas- 
ure to be considered will be with ref- 
erence to the currency. Several 
sehemes will be proposed for the pur- 
pose of securing a more elastic cur- 
reney in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of such money stringency as 
had occurred during the past month. 
An attempt will be-made again to re- 
duce the tariff on Philippine products, 
on wood pulp and pulp wood for use 
in paper making from Canada, and 
some other items in the tariff sched- 
ules. The subject of transportation 
will be debated at great length, no 
doubt, in connection with the deep 
waterways movement. The Panama 
canal will be discussed. A determined 
effort will be made in behalf of new 
postal laws—the extension of the do- 
mestic parcels post, including the es- 
tablishment of a local rural parcels 
post and the establishment of postal 
savings banks. There seems to be no 
doubt that Congressman Cannon will 
be re-elected speaker of the house, 
and it is darkly hinted that he ‘will 
oppose the enactment of most of. the 
important measures that have been 
suggested, including any change in 
the tariff and currency reform, 

The membership of the senate has 
undergone a noteworthy change, many 
new senators taking the places of the 
old war horses. Among the new faces 
will be the two democratic’) sqnators 
that will be elected by the Oklahoma 
legislature as soon as possible. Others 
whose terms are just beginning in- 
clude thé following: Bankhead and 
Johnston of Alabama, succeeding the 
venerable Senators Morgan and Pet- 
tus, both of whom have died within 
the year; Borah of Idaho, who was 
one of the counsel for the state in 
the recent Haywood trial, and’ who 


SENATOR GUGGENHEIM OF COLORADO 
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himself was tried for alleged land 
frauds in October and acquitted; 
Bourne of Oregon, who, after fighting 
the president on his forest reserve pol- 
icy, turns around and urges a third 
term; Briggs of New Jersey, who was 
lected to succeed Dryden, president 
of the Prudential life insurance -com- 
pany; Brown of Nebraska; Curtis of 
Kansas, who has the seat formerly 
held by Senator Burton, the states- 
man transferred from Washington to 
a government penitentiary for prac- 
ticing as an attorney before a 
government department while also a 
senator; Jeff Davis of Arkansas, who 
represents the radical democracy of 
the south; Dixon of Montana; Guggen- 
heim of Colorado, smelter trust and 
mining magnate; Paynter of Ken- 
tucky; Richardson of Delaware, who 
was elected after a prolonged dead- 
lock caused by the candidacy of Ad- 
dicks; Stephenson of Wisconsin, who 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Senator Spooner; 
Taylor of Tennessee. Later ex-Gov 
John W. Smith will be elected by the 
Maryland legislature in accordance 
with the vote at the recent election, 
and the vacancy in Rhode Island will 
be filled by the re-election of ex-Sen- 
ator Wetmorn. 


New Method of Attack on Trusts 


The national government has start- 
ed upon a new method of attack on 
trusts. The to- 
bacco trust is 
the first vic- 
tim. Under di- 
rection of the 
secretary of the 
treasury; who 
was advised by 
the attorney- 
general, the 
collector of 
customs at Nor- 
folk, Va, has 
Seized 8,750,000 











cigarettes, val- 
aed at over 
$7000, which 
were in transit 
from the Brit- 
ish - American 
JAMES B, DUKE, tobacco facto- 


HEAD OF TOBACCO TRUST ries at Peters- 


burg, Va, and Durham, N C-, to 
New York and foreign counties. 
The seizure was made under sec- 
tion 6 of the ‘Sherman. anti-trust 
law, which provides for the seizure 
and condemnation of property in 
transit from one state to another 
owned by any illegal combination. 
This law may be applied to every 
combination subject to prosecution for 
restraint of trade or the creation of 
monopoly. If the action taken in the 
case of the tobacco trust stands the 
test of the courts, similar action may 
be taken against the coal trust, the 
oil trust, the harvester trust, the steel 
trust, the powder trust and all the 
other trusts that are under the dis- 
pleasure of the government. 

The possibility of confiscation of 
misbranded goods has been largely 
responsible for the surrender of some 
of the whiskey interests who were in- 
clined to resist the rulings of the 
government officials: under the pure 
food law with reference to whiskey. 
The big firms are falling in line and 
preparing labels which state that the 
goods upon which the labels appear 
are other than straight whiskey. The 
pure food law provides for a fine of 
$500 and one year’s imprisonment in 
addition to the confiscation of mis- 
branded goods, 


a 


Results of the Election 


The elections of November 5 throw 
little light upon the trend of political 
party strength throughout the coun- 
try. Off-year elections are eagerly 
studied by politicians for the evidence 
they may produce with reference to 
the probable results of the next presi- 
dential election. In the few states 
where state officers were elected na- 
tional issues were far in the back- 
ground and local issues occupied all 
the attention of the voters. 

The strongly republican state of 
Rhode Island again elected a demo- 
cratic governor in protest against the 
discreditable state republican ma- 
chine; at the same time the other 
state officers and the legislature re- 
main republicans as usual. In Mas- 








sachusetts, as’ usual, the republicans 


won, and Gov Guild was re-elected 
by a substantial plurality; but - the 
democrats were hopelessly divided by 
a quarrel among themselves, - which 
resulted in two democratic tickets, 
and many yotes were cast for the in- 
dependence league ticket that other- 
wise would. not have been secured by 
that party. 

In New Jersey the issues were local 
and the republicans won, but with no 
great margin to their credit. Mary- 
land elected a democratic governor, 
as Maryland is expected to do, but 
the majority was not pig enough to 
be significant. Kentucky, which used 
to be a democratic state, but has 
gradually come to be more and more 
reprblican, was carried by theTrepubll- 
ean ticket, and there some satisfaction 


is taker by the national republican 
leaders; aowever, local political con- 
ditions doubtless had more to do 


with the result than national issue. 
Mississippi made it unanimous , for 
the democratic ticket, no other party 
having nominations. 

The states above named were the 
only ones electing governors this 
year. In New York some judges were 
elected, and the issue there was 
Hearst. The candidates of his inde- 
pendence league were overwhelminzg- 
ly defeated;.in the state at large can- 
didates indorsed by both the republi- 
can and ~democratic parties were 
elected and in New York county Tam- 
many carried the day. In Pennsyl- 


SENATOR TAYLOR OF TENNESSEE 


vania a state treasurer was elected, 
and the powerful republican machine 
succeeded in electing the republican 
nominee, nothwithstanding the state 
eapitol scandal and other incidents 
of bad government for which the ma- 
chine has been responsible in recent 
years; the_ retiring state treasurer 
was elected bya fusion of democratic, 
prohibition and independent republi- 
cans. National issues may have 
played a part in the result this year. 
Nebraska, regardless of its distin- 
guished citizen, Mr Bryan, rolled up 
a big republican plurality for su- 
preme court justice, railroad commis- 
sioner, and regent of the state uni- 
versity. 

The cause of prohibition gained 
substantial ground through the elec- 


tians in Delaware, Kentucky and Mis-. 


sissippi. 

Several interesting city elections oc- 
curred, including the following: San 
Francisco re-elected Dr Taylor mayor, 
with a substantial majority, after a 
big fight in which the union labor 
party and the republican party tried 
to elect candidates for mayor repre- 
senting the old regimes there,  Tay- 
lor was nominated by the democrats 
and the good government league, and 
represents the organized reform 
movement. In Salt Lake City the is- 
sue was Mormonism; the American 
party elécted a mayor over demo- 
cratic and republican nominees; the 
Americans claim that both of the old 
parties were dominated by the Mor- 
mons and their fight was against 
church control in politics. The results 
at Salt Lake City and in other Utah 
towns where elections were held were 
interpreted as a repudiation of Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot; it is predicted by 
those cpposed to Smoot that he will 








SENATOK STEPHENSON OF WISCONSIN 


retire from politics at the end of: his 
present term ‘in the senate. 

A spectacular mayoralty contest 
took place in Cleveland, O, the street 
railway situation furnishing the is- 
sue; Mayor Tom Johnson succeeded 
in being re-elected by a substantial 
vote over Congressman Burton , who 
was advised to run for mayor by the 
president. Cincinnati swung back 
into the control of the old republican 
machine in which George B. Cox, of 
unsavory political reputation, is con- 
spicuous. ‘There were spirited con-) 
tests in other republican cities on 
purely local issue. ed 


Japs Keep on Coming ‘ 








Japanese immigration to the United 
States has increased rather than de- 
minished under the restrictive rules 
established some months ago. In the 
montn of October immigration from 
Japan was 29% greater than in Oc- 
tober, 1905, and 12% greater than Oc- 
tober, 1906, greater indeed than in 
any month in the history of the coun- 
try. During October, 1906, 684 Jap- 
anese arrived in the United States un- 
restrained. During October of this 
year 1616 came, not counting the 
score who were smuggled across the 
Mexican and Canadian borders, an in- 
crease of 250%. Notwithstanding the 
percentage of increase the aggregate 
number is not large, when compared 
with other immigration figures. 


> 





The record for speed by a steam 
locomotive has just been made on 
the Pennsylvania railroad, in a spe- 
cial mile trial between Clayton, N J, 
and Franklinville. A speed at the 
rate. of 91.6 miles an hour was at- 
tained. One of the new electric lo- 
comotives of the Pennsylvania system 
in a trial run developed a speed of 
79 miles an hour. 


SENATOR BANKHEAD OF ALABAMA 
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New York Edition 

Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The edstorial note 
book and the ed&orial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living*on the home farm. 
Telt us in @ few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send im to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, ‘which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old. rehable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





~ 
NEW YORK 


Dairymen and the State Department 


The officers, who are employees of 
the staté department of agriculture 
at Albany, are scouring northern 
New York to arouse enthusiasm for 
the forthcoming meeting of the state 
dairymen’s association at Malone 
next month. Pres W. W. Hall has 
been asked outright whether or not 
the state is paying his salary and ex- 
penses while he is on these junketing 
trips drumming up dairymen and 
farmers, asking them to attend this 
convention. If Commissioner Wieting 
has detailed Mr Hall, and many other 
of his assistants, to devote their time 
to promote the interests of the so- 
called dairymen’s association and is 
paying their expenses out of state 
funds, farmers would like.to know by 
what authority he is doing it. Why 
has not every other state association 
a right to the same consideration if 
it is legal. American Agriculturist 
is heartily in favor of any farmers’ 
organization that tends to help ad- 
vance their interests, but is decided- 
ly opposed to the dealing out of any 
special privileges to an organization, 
such as the state dairymen’s associa- 
tion, that is bound hand and foot to 
the state department of agriculture. 

One of our correspondents, who is 
one of the most substantial citizens 
of Montgomery county, N Y, writes 
as follows: “I think nothing short 
of a clean sweep from top to bottom 
of the state agricultural department 
of agriculture at Albany will bring 
about the results so much needed. [I 
am deeply interested as a dairy 
farmer myself and living upon my 
farm, I see needs of getting out of 
those old, deep ruts. Wieting’s or- 
ganization from top to bottom needs 
a thorough housecleaning. I am a 
member of the New York state dairy- 
men’s association, and I assure you 
I do not feel like attending any 
more. The same old machine rung 
the meetings every year. They do 
not give the progressive and ener- 
getic young mah a chance, they sim- 
Ply ignore him and his ideas, they 
lack snap and attendance. I hope 
that. your_ efforts may be crowned 
with success and that Gov Hughes 
will-appoint a bright, energetic, non- 
political man as commissioner of 
agreulture for the Empire state.” 








Farmers and N Y Health Department 


Recently one of our corréspondents 
from Pawling, N Y, wroté us as fol- 
lows: “Last May Dr - - of. New 
York, acting for the New York city 
health department, examined my herd 
of .18 cows ‘by -listeni to their 
breathing. The examination was fin- 
ished. in about three minutes and $3 
was cuacges. which I paid. Do the 
laws: Of th state permit this?” 

There are many other dairy farm- 
ers in the state who deSire informa- 
tion along this same line. American 
Agriculturist has littie confidence in 











some of the methods y the New 
York city board of For in- 
stance, last week Dr ’ th 
a number of his fri a special 
trath at their dispo over the On- 


tario and Western, stopping at va- 
rious shipping milk stations along the 
route to look into the sanitary condi- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tion. In our opinion, this ts not the 
way to detect irregularities and un- 
sanitary conditions. As a rule, the 
railroad and other parties interested, 
telegraph ahead announcing the 
coming of these mighty officials and 
the. attendants at the creameries, etc, 
get busy right away. As a conse- 
quence, when the distinguished offi- 
cials arrive, everything is in ship- 
shape order. These visits are usually 
made about once a _é year. If 
the commissioner and his assistants 
should drop in at ‘these creameries 
unexpectedly every few weeks with- 
out announcing their coming, they 
would find conditions very different 
from what they appear while on 
these so-called inspection trips. We 
do not depreciate the value of the 
health department, but we do say un- 
hesitatingly that the farmer is not 
treated justly and fairly in this re- 
spect. The man who produces the 
milk delivers it at og shipping sta- 
tions and creameries ould give the 
officials some pointers. 

As we understand it, there are no 
fees to be paid for farmers having 
their dairies or herds inspected in a 
general way. However, if a veteri- 
narian is required, farmers are ex- 
pected to pay the fees. On the other 
hand, where farmers of New York 
state have their places inspected they 
usually call upon the state depart- 
ment of agriculture at Albany for 
this service and should be perfectly 
sure they do not pay the inspectors a 
single cent, as it is unlawful for any 
inspector or veterinarian in the state 
department of agriculture to collect 
or receive fees from individual farm- 
ers for this service. The state pays 
for it. We have recently called at- 
tention to several cases where inspec-° 
tors have taken fees and are now 
working on other cases.. If these in- 
spectors haye been guilty of receiving 
money illegally they. should be ex- 
posed and prosecuted to the full limit 
of the law. Farmers should bear in 
mind, however, that:Dr 8S. J. Baker, 
assistant to’ Commissioner Darlington 
of New York city, in e recent letter to 
American Agriculturist said: ‘“‘There 
are no fees.to be paid by farmers for 
pwn work, except thé veterinarian’s 
ee.” 


Peru, Clinton Co—We have .had a 
very wet fall and very. little plowing 
done. Apples about all shipped, price 
$3.50 p. bbl. . Potatoes a fair crop 
‘Farmers. selHing freely at 52 to Sic p 
bu. Butter 25 te. 80c.p. Ib. Hegs scerce 
at p. doz. Cows selling at $15 to 
$25 p head, hay $15 p ton. 

Ulster Co—Subscribers will be in- 
terested to know that Mr A. C. 
Champlin of South Schodack, N Y, is 
now canvassing this county in the 
interests of American Agriculturist. 
Any favers extended to him will be 
much appreciated by the publishers. 


The Syracuse Board of Health is 
making a laudable effort to educate 
farmers along lines of cleanly pro- 
duction of milk, but owing to the 
newness of their effort, the members 
of this board could stand a little edu- 
cation themselves along other ave- 
nues, than those of desk and tele- 
phone service. Neither are they mak- 
ing any attempt to hold out induce- 
ments alofig financial lines to those 
who are in shape to conform to their 
views or trying to get in shape to. 
The average farmer cannot lay his 
hands on money to remodel barns 
without seeing some returns. How- 
ever, it is a move in the right direc- 
tion. We wish them every success, 
for as the farmers are forced to take 
a brace, they may come to a realiz- 
ing sense of their power and the im- 
portant position they occupy. Give 
us time. We have always paid the 
city man what he asked for his com- 
modity, and taken whatever he al- 
lowed us far ours. I see a terrific 
jolt coming from the green fields, and 
when it strikes the asphalt pavements 
‘of the city something will drop, and 
it won’t be the price of farm prod- 
5 Bee T. Peck, Onondaga County, 
N Y. 

Johnsburg, Warren Co—Fall rams 
have put ground in fine shape for 
plowing. Cows are nearly all dry and 
goimrg into winter quarters in 
shape, Grain very high, meal sho 
ton, hay $20 and being held for high- 
er prices. Prices on cattle are lower 
than for a number of years. Fat 


eattle and new milkers bring fair 
prices. No potatoes have been 
shipped, farmers holding for an ad- 
vance. Butter 30c p ib, eggs 30c p 
doz. Demand for sheep has fallen off, 
rices are lower and several flocks 
ave been sold at $3 p head. . Heavy 
horses in good demand at fair prices. 
Pork selling at 8c p Ib. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—Po- 
tatoes are yielding ,better than ex- 
pected, 90% of last ye&r’s crop. Corn 
light, oats 20 bus p acre. Farm work 
backward and little plowing done. 
Apples two-thirds of the crop. Milk 
from Sept 25 to Oct 28 brought about 
62c p 100 Ibs at cheese factories. 
Frozen apples brought 30c p 100 Ibs 
for cider. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 30c 
p doz. 


New York Poultry Show—The great 
Madison Square Garden poultry show 
will be held three weeks earlier this 
season than usual, Dec 17-21. En- 
tries close with Sec H. V. Crawford 
of Montclair, N J. This 19th annual 
exhibition of the N Y poultry, pigeon 
and pet stock assn promises to be the 
largest and most comprehensive of 
all, and this is saying a great deal. 
In addition to the magnificent ex- 
hibits of all standard breeds, many 
ornamental ‘fowls will be shown. 
Pigeons and pet stock, as usual, will 
occupy the circle platforms. Caged 
and song birds will be in large dis- 
play and the entries for the Atlantic 
cat club prizes promise to be larger 
than ever. 


Creamery Company Fails—Recently 
Clyde G. Davis of Broome county, N 
Y, filed a petition in bankruptcy 
with Referee Benjamin Baker. It ap- 
pears that Davis has been operating 
many creameries in that section on 
a rather extensive scale. The sched- 
ules accompanying the petition 
showed liabilities of $38,871, with as- 
sets of $13,358. In the liabilities there 


are unsecured claims for $33,614; in 
the assets are listed machine at 
$7861 and open accounts for T3; 


personal property $4010. There is a 
deficiency of $25,512, the greater por- 
tion of which is due farmers who 
have delivered milk to the various 
ereameries operated by Davis. of 
the secured claims there is a mort- 
gage on the Winterdale creamery to 
W. H. Neagar of $1000 and a chattel 
mortgage on property in Center Vil- 


‘lage, East Windsor and Winterdale 


creameries for $3500. This is dated 
October 19, 1907, and was given to 
Breakstone Brothers. Farmers who 
have Yost heavily in this transaction 
have employed an attorney and will 
do what they can to recover what is 
due them, 


Chautauqua Co Dairying—The first 
week in Nov, I took a tramp in Chau- 
tauqua Co to observe the créamery 
and dairy business. Both are in a 
primitive condition and not up to our 
Delaware Co methods in any respect. 
The people are hard working and 
frugal, but not up with the times in 
farming, dairying or providing 4 
market for their produce. I noticed 
this more especially in the creamery 
portion of the business than in any 
other. Creameries are all operated 
in the old way of 20 years ago, mak- 
Ang butter only. There has. lately 
come to the town of Sherman a milk 
concern of doubtful parentage and 
ownership. “Many farmers were tum- 
bling over themselves to gee which 
should pledge his cows and cash first 
and in the greatest quantities. It 
was a new thing for the farmers to 
send their milk to the big building 
in 40-qt cans instead of 40-gal cans in 
the old way, selling off the fertility 
of their farms, and for what? Had 
these good, substantial farmers, many 
descendants of the Holland Dutch, 
understood the value of co-operation, 
and harnessed up together with a 
good leader they could have gotten 


at least as much out of their milk” 


as they were being paid for at the 
condensery and still maintained their 
independence and the fertility of their 
farms.—[William M. Peck, Delaware 
County, N Y. 


Watertown, Jefferson Co, Nov 27— 
The directors of the Jefferson county 
agricultural assn tried an experiment 
in the management of their last an- 
nual fair that may be a guide to 
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$50,000 SPENT IN IMPROVEMENTS 
$1.50 and Upwards 


wer and Tub Baths 
cold running water; tele- 
— in every room. wpoctal attention paid to 
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SHARPEN YOUR OWN HORSE 


THE BLIZZARD 


BEST OF ALL 


HORSE ICE CALKS 


No waiting at the Smith’s. 
Liberal prices to Agents. 
8. W. KENT, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Homeseokers, joss: siurmao= 
Come to Tennessee = =<::')-"—0- 


ern-gTo wn 
produce is exhaused, and reaches northern markets several 
weeks earlier than north «r stuff, thas d 
very best prices both north and south. From §100 to §400 per 
acre cleared pe, Cabbage and to crops in 
Tennessee in 1907; notwithstanding, this land is selling for 
from $5 to $30an acre. Excellent ¢ ; pure . For 
ve literature, address H. F. 8M ’ 
lie, Chattanooga & St. Louts Railway, Nashville, Tena, 
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the management of other fairs of this 
nature. They conceived the idea that 
the profits might be increased by giv- 
ing special attention to attractions, 
such as horse shows and the like, de- 
signed to interest the sporting popu- 
lation of Watertown. They put forth 
their best efforts in this direction and 
furnished first-class attractions at an 
added expense of great proportion, 
and, notwithstanding, observance at 
the gates and a pecuniary reckoning 
at the close of the fair showed that 
the country must be depended upon 
for the attendance at the fair and 
the receipts were not sufficient to pay 
the actual running expenses of the 
fair, leaving a deficit in -the treasury. 
The city will receive little attention in 
next your's program. 


Prize Plans tos State Fair 


The special committee of the state 
fair commission named to select plans 
for the permanent improvement of 
the state fair grounds met recently 
at Syracuse and awarded the first 
prize, $1500 to Green & Wickes of 
Buffalo. The next move is to send 
the three Winning plans to the legis- 
lature and to secure an appropria- 
tion which will be a start toward the 
permanent plan. It is the intention 
this year to ask for $200,000 to erect 
‘a manufacturers’ and liberal arts’ 
building. : 

In their description of the plans, 
the architects say: ‘We have endeav- 
ored to make the completed fair a 
practical housing of exhibits as well 
as @ pleasing spectacle. The buildings 
are designed on the unit principle, 
that is, part of each building can be 
built as desired and completed the 
following year or in after years, and 
yet the building will always have a 
finished appearance. We have also 
borne in mind the possibility of using 
the old buildings as the fair is being 
added to. 

“We have laid the plan out on 
three general lines: First, general 
exhibits, such as manufacturers, hor- 
ticulture, art, ete, ali facing on the 
large, or Empire state court, or on 








the semi-circular, or horticultural 
court; second, the race track group 
and their accompanying buildings; 


third, the live stock group. A visitor 
entering the Empire state court has a 
view which shows him at a glance 
where the exhibit is which he is look- 
ing for. A view of the grandstand 
near the race track may be had from 
this point, and also the live stock 
group and the field for military ma- 
neuvers, and again of the agricultural 
testing field or grounds. 

“There is provided at the rear of 
all buildings an entrance and exit for 
exhibits. All the buildings may have 
railroad switches running their en- 
tire length, so that loading and un- 
loading can be done from the rear. 


Picking Up Hops at Low Prices 


The hop situation shows no general 
improvement. On the Pacific coast 
prices for the most part are ranging 
4@8c p 1b, in many instances being 
below cost of production. In some 
parts of ‘Wash it is claimed that fully 
2-8 of the O07 crop has now left grow- 
ers’ hands. Trade in various counties 
here in the Empire state continues 
somewhat quiet. Growers still hold 
firm views .of the situation, but nev- 
ertheless many seem inclined to ac- 
cept current offers, which are largely 
14@l5e. A few sales reported in 
Schoharie Co as high as 17c, but this 
is somewhat higher than the usual 








Saceer NEW YORK HOP PRICES - 

{In cents p lb with comparisons. ] 
1907 1906 1905 
N Y state, ch..16@17 23@25 20@22 
med to prime.13@15 21@22 17@19 
Pae coast, ch..11@12 18@19 15O16 
med to prime. 8@10 15@17 14@15 
OldS .aecccceee S@ 9 10@18 8@10 
German .20@38 26@42 30@40 





Sheep Breeders Will Meet—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Oxford 
Down record assn will be held Dec 
t at 7.30 p m at the general meeting 
rooms in the Live Stock Record build- 
ing on Exchange Ave, Union stock 
yards, Chicago, Ill, Further informa- 
tion can be nbd’, it 
Shafor, Hamilton, O 


from W. A. 
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Farm Labor Problems Discussed 


One of the most serious economic 
conditions confronting farmers is that 
of reliable labor. 
The success of 
our larger in- 
dustrial enter- 
prises in and 
near inland cit- 
ies is making it 
more difficult to 
retain skilled 
help in the rural 
districts, Wages, 
in most cases, 
are igher . in 
cities, with pro- 
portionately 
greater living 
expenses, yet the 
boys of the farm 
seem to prefer 
shop life to that 
of the free open fields. What is to be 
done? That is the question. Who can 
answer it? Read the following inter- 
esting article by Aaron Merritt of Al- 
bany county, N Y, a former railroad 
engineer, who gave up a $1200 job for 
#me farm. This same problem con- 
fronts thousands of others.—[Editor. 

My help, or the lack of it, was the 
chief obstacle to overcome last year. 
I could not find a man to my liking 
by April 1, the date usually set here 
for farm laborers to begin. All the 
best farmers’ sons of this vicinity have 
gone to Schenectady to work in the 
general electric or the locomotive 
works. I do not know of more than 
half a dozen farmers’ sons working out 
by the month within a radius of a 
dozen miles. 

For small farmers like myself, the 
question is a serious one. Large farm- 
ers, or dairymen, who hire married 
men with privileges seem to have less 
difficulty in getting satisfactory help. 
One man is all I need, but since he 
must live and board in my family, I 
must employ a decent man. A for- 
eigner is out of the question. 

What am I to do? I cannot afford 
to pay a young man what he can earn 
in the shops. There they make from 
2.50 to $3 a day. With board at $5 
a week, the one earning the lesser 
pay will have about $40 a month for 
incidentals. I know personally that 
the majority of these young men 
would prefer to work in the country 
if they could make the same money. 

The most I can pay would be $25. a 
month and board, a clear loss to the 
worker of $15 e¢ month, and at that, 





AARON MERRITT 


“it would be necessary for me to farm 


on the closest possible margin of profit. 
We farmers here are never sure what 


and apples are to bring while the per- 
ishables like butter, eggs and poultry 
are in the balance. With the market 
so close at hand we are sure of a uni-+ 
form price for the latter during the 
year, but these are only by-products, 
and with general farming we cannot 
make them our chief source of in- 
come, . 

How are we to get $1 for rye when 
76 cents a bushel is the 1907 price? 
Why should we be compelled to give 
60 pounds to the bushel when the law 
calls for but 56? We get only 56 when 
we buy it back from the dealer. We 
farmers in this part of the country 
cannot grow ryé at a profit at such 
figures and return the straw to the 
soil. Consequently our straw is sold 
and the soil suffers. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, November 25, 1907. 

At New York, last week the cattle 
market continued dull and weak. 
Prime veals were in light supply and 
closed full steady. The whole range 
for last week was: Steers $3.75@6.35, 
This Monday there were 108 cars of 
cattle and 1670 calves on sale. The 
few cars of choice and extra steers of- 
fered sold at close to last week’s clos- 
ing prices; others were slow and 10@ 
15¢c lower; bulls were active and firm 
to 10c higher; cows steady to 10c 
higher fer bologna stock; fat cows 
steady; medium do 10c lower. Veals 
were active and steady; grassers 25c 
higher; western calves strong; all 
sold. Ohio steers, averaging 990 to 
1375 lbs, sold at the extreme range 
of 4.50@6.25 p 100 Ibs; Ky do, 1000 
to 1588 Ibs, 4.80@6.40: Va do, 1000 to 
1340 lbs, 4.35@6.10; Pa do, 1000 ‘to 
1190 Ibs, 4.25@5.30. Oxen and stags 
sold at 2@4. 835; culls 3@4.40; 1 extra 
bull 4.60; cows 1.30@3.75; 4 extra 
1500-1b Indiana cow 4.50; veais 6@ 
9.75; culls 4.25@5; grassers 3.50@4; 
western calves 6; few light selected 
6.50; yearlings 2.50@3.25. 

Sheep continued in moderate de- 
mand and prices about steady up to 
Friday when there was an easier feel- 
ing. Lambs held up to last Monday’s 
prices until Wednesday; on Thursday 
the medium grades were off 10@15c, 
and there was a further decline of all 
grades equal to 10c. The whole ~¥ 
for the week was: rey $3.25@ . 
culls 2@3; lambs 5.50@7.25; en 4 
@5. Today there were 46 cars of 
stock on sale. Trade was slow and 
prices 25c lowér on sheep, and 15@ 
25e lower on lambs; 10 cars were 
held over. Common to prime sheep 
sold at 3@5 p 100 lbs; common to 
choice lambs at 6@6.85; culls at 4.25 
@5; N Y state lambs sold at 6@ 
6.85; Vt do at 6.25@6.75; Canada do 








our staples such as rye, straw, hay 








at 6.15@6.85; io Go at 6.50G6.75: 
Indiana do at Re 

Hogs declined after Monday stead- 

and there was a sharp break of 

@0c .after Wednesday, the market 
closing. 75c lower than the opening 
prices last Monday. Today there 
were 8% cars” on sale. Prices, de- 
clined again 25c.. Ohio pigs sold at 
$4.75; N Y_ state do at 4.80. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

The dullness and indifference which 
has characterized the local market 
since the opening ‘of the fall season 
was still in evidence last week. 

At Pittsburg, the. poor condition of 
western live stock markets is having 
its effect upon trade here. Monday’s 
receipts of, cattle were 125 loads and 
prices dropped 10@1l5c. Best fat 
steers brought $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, fee 
to good 4.75@5.25, heifers 4@4. 
eows 2.50@4.25, bulls 3@4:50, ow 
ners 1.50@2.25, feeding steers 3.75@) 


4.50, stockers. 2.75@3.60, veal calves. 
7@8. 50. 
Hay market is on the ‘ toboggan, 


packers slashing prices right and left. 
Bulk of sales ranged $4.35@4.40 p 100 


Ibs. Sheep steady to easy, wethers 
ae $4.50@5.2 25 p 100 Ibs, bucks, 
etc, 2.50@4, ewes 4@5, lambs 


6@6.80, cull lambs 5@5.50. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, there is a_consider- 
able surplus in the market and unless 
@ change should take place on ac- 
count of a cold snap there will be no 
prospect of a change in the present 
price of 4c. p qt in the 26-c zone: 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 23 
were: 





Milk Cream 
be A ee | UR os 
Susquehanna -.....s.+.- 13,118 16 
West Shore .......+++. 12,493 168 
Lackawanna .......-+-+. 51,900 2,030 
New York Central 

(long haul) ......... 52,428 2,642 
New York Central : 
(Harlem) .......+-.- 11,215 225 
Ontario was nas soe atte: TOES 1,400 
Lehigh Valley ...... 24,272 751 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4, "310 127 ‘ 
New Haven ....-+ssse% .250 --! 
Other sources ...sses0- 5,200 120, 
Total ..-+++++++++++++260,288 8,904 | 
NEW YORK—At Buffalo; marrow; 


beans $3.65@3.75 p bu, pea beans 2.30 
@2.35, potatoes 65c, sweet potatoes 3 


@4 p bbl... Cmy tub butter 80@3l1c p 
Ib, dairy 8 f c cheese 16c. 
Fresh eggs p doz, live tur- 


keys 16@18c p Ib, chickens 11@12c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 11@13c. Carrots 
30c p bu, cabbage 3.50@4 p 100, cau- 
liflower 75c p doz, celery 50c p doz. 


ARCHITECT'S PLANS OF RECONSTRUCTED NEW YORK STATE FAIR GROUNDS 








BATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 























Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 } 2906-] 1907 | 1908 
eae 

Chicago 4 92 | 73 | 56 | 4a:| 45 | 8 
New York.1.00 | 25 | 6 | 54 | .60 | 30 
Boston. | — | — | 5t 61 | 4 
Toledo. .| 95 | .20 | 59 ‘51 7 
St Louis | of | .76 | 56 “ 6 | 3 
28 | 78 | 5B. 46 | 33 
1135 | 92 1 [oo !' — { 
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At Chicago, wheat has at no time 
responded very substantially to what- 
ever bullish influences were in sight. 
Extreme conservatism has prevailed, 
and with speculative support gener- 
ally lacking prices easily sagged 2@ 
4c-before any show of recovery, and 
that not of &@ very marked nature. As 
for some time past, the trouble has 
centered directly in the financial situ- 
ation. The stock and securities mar- 
ket has been further depressed in New 
York, owing to what is believed to be 
forced liquidation on the part of hard 
pressed capitalists, rather than due to 
any legitimate influences affecting the 
properties represented by these .e- 
curities. Money has been “scarce,” with 
much difficulty in negates loans 
even at high rates of interest, this 
true not only of the east, but also of 
the west. 

The nearness of and the reali- 
gation that considerable quantities of 
wheat will be delivered next week on 
contracts previously made, was a fac- 
tor in pushing the market down to 
90c p bu, and May to a shade less than 
$1, followed by subsequent slight re- 
covery. World news governing wheat 
was not very influential. 

Corn was relatively steadier than 
wheat under some restricted offerings. 
Husking returns show marked prog- 
ress toward completion, with qual- 
ity. vneven and more or less soft 
corn which must go direct to home 
feed lots. The cash market unset- 
tled, but with a fair shipping de- 
mand noted. No 2 corn fh store quot- 
able around 56@57c p bu. 

A fair cash demand is noted for 
oats and shipments cut into concen- 
trated stocks and initial movement. 
But with general depression in the 
produce markets support is lacking 
and prices are only steady around 45 
@46c for standard oats in store. 
May & little above and below 49c. 

Some good barley from the far west 
has appeared, selling at attractive 
prices, and really a little above the 
market. Trade quiet as a whole, val- 
ues well sustained, good to choice 
saning 80@88c -p bu, feed grades 62 


Timothy seed offerings were small, 
and mS market dull to steady, based 
on $4.20 p 100 lbs for prime. Next 
to nothing in the way of clover of- 
fered, with the contract grade salable 
at 15.50. Other seeds quotably steady, 


hungarian 1.20@1.40, millets 1.20@ 
1.35, buckwheat 1. 65@1.75. 
At New York, dealers here claim 


that the new corn will begin to move 
freely in another week or two. Ow- 
ing to the slump in live stock prices 
ft is believed there will be less in» 
ducement for farmers to hold corn 
than ordinarily. A fair export demand 
noted for wheat, No 2 red winter sell- 
ing around 1 p bu f.o b; No 1 north- 
ern spring 1.12, No 2 corn 65c in ele- | 
vatofs, corh chops p ton, corh- | 
meal 1.35@1.45 p 100 Ibs, mixed oats 
Sic p bu in elevators, white clipped 
oats K3@ode, rye 92c f o b. Canadian 
buckwheat contracted on export ac- 
count at 7T3@74c p bu delivered here. 
Flour market off somewhat; rye flout | 
quotable at 4.90@5.50 p bbl, winter | 
wheat straights 4.85@5. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, just 4 little improve- “— 
ment noted in géneral cattle prices. 
The cattle market i# featured by fair- 
ly generous sup 
bined with the ey market, "; 
is having a general tendency to de- | 
Press prices on inferior grades. How- 
ever, the big packers claim that meat | 
consumption is enlarging since = 
tations n to sag, ~ afd this 
hopeful factor. xport demand in- 


and thid, tom | 


¢ 


at. Of late export 


creasing somewh 

shipments of steers have compared 
with a year ago. Rel- 
demand was for choice 











It seemed for a time as if the pre- 
diction of buyers for a hogs would 
realized during the present pack- 
ing season. During the fore part of 
Nov prices dropped $1 p 100 Ibs, the 
general range last oui being more 
than $2 below the high point for 07. 
Choice packing and shipping hogs sold 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





b, SLi 4 Bg) mae farm raised, 
layers of 


lone better, we 
price. BONTE FARM, 





ARM, Seward, NY. 
MONEY IN SQUABS—Try it. Pure Homers, 


guateaieed mated anh :: 
cin MARYLAND BQUAD OO, Town ia.” 


Rocks; _ fine stock, catiatection ” 
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teed. +e _ERNNINGDIC Palmerton, — 
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each, pullets and hens. Famous 
BONNIE VIEW FARM, Montgomery, as 
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‘THE LATEST MARKETS 


SONS, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BUFF TURKEYS for sale. A. GC, GRE 
Winchester, Ind. eal 





BRONZE TURKEYS cheap. ALICE KBLLOGG, 
Franklinville, N Y. 








. F, HAMILTON, 





eee —~Two-yeat-old 
) for sale. Breeding un- 
wal in splendid a= 
good one. . t. 
w. CANDIED. 5a FS Pa. 


on 
FR PIGS and bred sows, White Hol- 
land turkeys Buf ckens. Stock 
right, prices right. W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 
SPAN OOLTS, Morgan 


TG PATTERSON Hunite patched: be beauties. 


boar pigs, 
A. 8. 














EE TS —Combinetion and Golden Lad: 
two cows, three heifers, 19 bulls. 58. 
SEVEN Pa, 


BROOKDALE mw ~@ BERKSHIRES— 
sale, all ages of up te breeding. HA 
Supt, Red Bank. NS es 


RED POLLED cal 


for 
E. 








ves for sale, and 














Thoroughbred 
registered, either sex. B. F. LEWIS, North Spen- 
| cer, Tioga Oo, N Y. 

SUFFOLK SHEEP for sale: also a two-year-old 
5 oe bull. AUSTIN JACKSON, Min- 

eral Springs, N Y. 

REGISTERED GUERNSEY ~ ths old 
of Glenwood Bead $3. 5. TOWNSEND, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

duel. merit anf choice breeding i of indi 

choice b a 

yidval merit and B. d BENNETT 

ee a ee extra _ nice service 
boar’ pigs. N. D. SNYDER, Lavey- 





harm raised, jarge |< 


ane herd bull, 





MONE HORSES ally Percheron and 
grees ‘Coach sal eLW OOD AKIN, auburn, | 


STEERED T Lap : an 





Yorkshires, re im- 
Frewsburg, N Y. 





DUR registered stock, 


OC-JERS 
®% each. HUGH 1 BRINTON West Chester, Pa. 





must sell. 


CLARK BROS 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ARSNAGUE, ¥ AOHINE WORKS, bea = | 
a Columbia PJ “prenses he ak 
di Send for free catal 


—i & sland Sgeate 
DORE, aS ond CHEER SINCE 





OUGHLY BROKEN fox, 


Leone Eni hee 


ene TERRIOR bitch, finely bred, young. 
Qheaper than you will get one a Inqui 
Oo F P STODDARD, Jamestown, —- 


PEDIGREE COLLIE ies, twelve weeks old. 
Intelligent and attractive stockmen and pets. 
MAPLELAWN FARMS, Hebron, Ot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE views 

Bae inches, 

ae that mill I plane, entertain 
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AGENTS WANTED 


— "Sol. 
ANY, yp t—4 la. 


| AGENT WANTED—Rvery county salesman or 
farmer for ate awed, feed, silo specialties, 


up-to-d 
Necessities, great demand, 
potion. "LAKE ERIE SKED OO. Daltale tt 
4 -— ye > per oe and ae oe —s 
Wee to for te Tes EAGLE 
‘or ‘ 7 aa cea RS: ES, 


ae Sete pie? taatoaal 


MALE HELP WANTED 




















GOOD PAY, 
pam ye > ™ e LE. njeition. 
as eral ption 
orth 


ican \griculturist in 
and 


culturist, 439 





WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail- 
ao all ees 4 

perience unnecessary. tate age, hight, weight. 

Firemen, $100 monthly, become rs and earn 

$2. Brakemen becom! conductors earn 

ILWAY ASS8O- 

Brooklyn, - 


ame position preferred. 
GLATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, 





* 


— aa 





| PAM WELP ona pplied 
| any kind of help sw 

free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Ttalians (59 Lafayeite t. ad ences 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York R LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and @ 





WANTED—Young men to learn 
sitions secured. Oatalog Tree RAST 
Lebanon, Pa, 


._ Po- 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, 3288 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Woman general bh work 
farm. MRS PULLINGER, "est Stroanbont po 


‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 

















Five Cents a Word 
Half a Million People Hach 
Week 


| Read by 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


SPURLICATIONS sent and full information oa given 
‘garding cheap farm lands and desirable locations 





in south, opportunities for home makers given by 
land and industrial department, Southern railwa Na 
Pree bureau of There are age > 4 

locations in fine he 
finest climate. M. V. OHARDS. Box 8&8, Wale 
ington, D ©. 





POTATO FARM, 159 acres, four miles, two rail- 


— w+ - house, good cellar, 
basement barn, me 2x36, one Zx#2; sh 
— aes a howe Wxsl: re 3 piped house a 


barn; ce, $5000, easy terms. 
MAPLE. ‘cROVE. STOCK FARM, Avoca, N Y¥. 


THIRTY YEARS ge FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell ome call or write 
ae & WELLS, Dept f, Tribune Building, 

lew Yor 











NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer en 
| ing camps and pountry real estate of every 

—_ Circular free upon receipt of address. 

> P. F. LELAND. st) Devonshire street, pee 
| Mass. 





| SEVENTY-FIVE ACRES of the very best fruit 
and truck land; fine mew buildings, sightly loca- 
tion; neat two good markets; % mile to —s 
Telephone. L. H. KOONS, R F D No 4, Clyde, O. 


FOR SALE-—Stock farm, 192 acres, about San | 
| cages; farming and — nena bottom | gad —~ 
| adjoining upl ; good bu H nm first-c 

shape; a bargain. F. E. Hh 1S, Ashland, O. 

| HIGHEST — of Jerzoy farms. Bqual 
| to the e. Superior to most, 
| os for lists. + sang wv" RESSER, Burlington. 














send the _albutn ked il. 
‘AMERTOAN VIRW OO. Ghattannsee, Tenn 
“BOTA ATOES—Bovee, Carman, Oobbier, pe 
OWARLES FORD. Fikes, NY. 
WING STANORI 
a 1a ereNeRt ane Tong f stor 
ROY BROTH 








“OUR HELP BUREAU. 


5 Gents Per Word 





SITPATION WANTED-—MEN 





WANTED—Position as foreman or general man- 
ager of dairy or grain form. References exchanged. 
BOX 4. East Concord, N Y. 





A. A. Beat Two Other 
Papers by 75 Per Cent. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I advertised in 
your Exchange column this spring, 
but not trusting your paper alone I 
|sent my advertisement to two other 
papers, which claimed a large circu- 
lation. When letters poured in on 
me for about 4 weeks, I noticed your 
paper beat them at lpast 75 per cent. 
Most answers Were marked “I saw 
your adv in Relfable American 
culturist."—I Frank Voigt, Atlanta, 
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under’ $5, good grades being procur- 
ablé-at $4.25@4.50. Receipts are run- 
ning liberal, and this indicates a de- 
sire on the part of feeders to clean 
up their holdings and realize. 
best feature of the market is the ex- 
tensive eastern shipping demand. 

At times the sheep market braced 
up slightly. Receipts lessened and 
this had its beneficial effect. How- 
ever; killers were in no humor to 
boom the market and inferior grades 
of sheep were hard to sell. Fat 
wethers moved at $4.50@4.85, ewes 4 
@5, feeding wethers 3.25@4, feedin 
ewes 1.75@3, bucks and stags 1 
4. The inquiry for feeding lambs 
improved, prices wr iT 4.75@6.10. 
“Fat lambs sold at 6@6.50 





GENERAL MARKETS 
Ps paeeae 
Beans 
See report of bean situation on 
Page 
Cabbage 


Cabbage yield about the same as 
last season. Buyers have been giving 
$5@6 p ton and growers inclined to 
hold for more. Some farmers prefer 
to feed cabbage rather than sell at 
current figures.—[A. 8.,~ Cortland 
Co, N ¥. 

At New York, there is a continua- 
tion of heavy offerings and prices are 
sluggish. Some stock coming in is 
barely paying freight charges. Dan- 
ish seed brings $6@9 p~ton, or 
-4@5, red cabbage 1@1.25 p 

At Baltimore, full even are 
coming. Good cabbage brings $10 p 
ton, 

At Cleveland, domestic 
commands $7@10 p ton. 

At Philadelphia, plenty of cabbage 
is coming. Danish moves at $6@8 p 
ton, domestic 5@6. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals are holding 
firm, receipts proving no larger than 
the demand of the trade calls for. 
Choice veals sell up to A3@ 18% p 
Ib, fair to good 11@12%c. Pork 

: slow and lower, light offerings bring- 
ing 9c p pi: roasting pigs in request 


at 10@1 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, ‘stocks of evap ap- 
ples are not heavy. Recently spec- 
ulative influences have tended to in- 
fuse firmness to prices, but some be- 
lieve this will prove only temporary. 
Spot evap apples command 9c p. Ib, 
chops $2.50@2.75 p 100 Ibs, raspbér- 
ries 85c p Ib. 


cabbage 


Eggs 

At New York, low grade fresh eggs 
are coming in competition with stor- 
age stock and therefore not bringing 
particularly flattering prices. Choice 
fresh eggs are selling fairly well, 
bringing 35c p doz or better. Re- 
cently receipts have enlarged, this 
riving the market an easy tone. Re- 
frigerator oes bring. 18@20c, limed 
stock 17@19 
2 Fresh Fruits 


At New York, cranberries not sell- 
ing readily unless concessions are 
made. Supplies show decided accu- 
mulations. Jersey stock moves at $6 
@7 p “bbl. Florida oranges com- 
mand 38.50@4.75 bx, tangerines 3 
@6, kumquats 15@20c p qt, citron 75 


@90e p dbl, quinces 4@4.75, Seckel 
pears 5@7.50 p bbl, Kieffer 2.50 
@3.50. 

Game 


At New York, demand not so good 
and prices rule easy. Venison season 
now closed. Quail sells ‘at $4@5 p 
doz, snipe 3@3.75, grouse. 3@3.50 p 
pr, common wild ducks 25@50c, rab- 
bits 80@T5c. : 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, situation leans more 
in favor of buyérs. Prices have been 
shaded a trifle and offerings show 
some increase. It is expected that em- 
bargos will shortly be dleclared by 
several railroads unless the situation 
improves. Prime neers brings $22 
p ton, clover mixed 20@20.50, clover 
trata long rye straw 14@ 14.50, oat 
and wheat.straw 10@11. 

Hides and Tallow 

‘At New York, hide market in bad 
shape. In some parts of the country 
prices have declined 2c p Ib since the 
opening of Nov. However, as leather 
is holding up pretty well some dealers 


The 


cen pe. @ 40 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


are hopeful of: reaction in hides once 
the financial situation clears. Dry 
steer and cow hides bring 11@12c p 
Ib, bull 81%4@9c, green calf is@ite, 
horse hides $3.50@@4.50 ea, tallow 
5% @6¢ p Ib. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, dairy farmers 
throughout the east are rejoicing in 
the recent lowering of prices for mill 
stuffs. Compared with the high point 
of the season wholesale prices for 
principal feeds are off fully $2.50 p 
ton. City bran sells around 24@25 
in bulk at mills, and 26@27 sacked f 
o b, red dog 30@31, middlings 27@30 
Nuts 
At New York, chestnuts in light 
supply at $6@8 p bu. Hickory nuts 
sell well, shell barks bringing up to 
$3.50. Black walnuts plentiful at 75c. 
Onions 
At New York, situation is improved. 
Receipts not particularly heavy and 
buyers are disposed to take hold with 
freedom. Ct and eastern whites bring 
$3@4.75 p bbl, yellows 2@2.50, reds 
2@ 2.25, state and western whites Tdc 
@1 p cra, yellows 1.75@2 p bag. 
Poultry 
At New York, supplies of turkeys 
foe the Thanksgiving trade proved 
somewhat heavier than some dealers 
had anticipated. Receipts came large- 
ly from southern Ind, Ill, Ky, Tenn, 
Mo and Tex; arrivals of live poultry 
last week approximated 80 cars, In 
view of the liberal supplies the shad- 
ing of prices did not occasion sur- 
prise. Live chickens brought 11@ 
1144¢ p Ib, fowls do, roosters 7@7%e, 
turkeys 14@15c, ducks 138@13%¢e, 
geese 11% @12c, guinea fowls 30@ 
55c p pr, pigeons 20@25c; Dressed 
spring turkeys 22@24c p Ib, fey broil- 
ing chickens 18@23c, spring geese 18 
@21c, spring ducks 14@15c, squabs 
$2.50 4.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 
At New York, spinach 75c@$1.25 p 
bbl. Hothouse tomatoes 10@15c p Ib, 
Fla $1@1.50 p. carrier, turnips 5c@ 
$1 p bbl, cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, 
Hubbard squash $1.50@2 p bbi, _— 
row $1@1.25, Fla white $1. 50@1.7 
String beans $1:50@1.75 p bskt, res 
maine $1@1.50, peas $3@5, ‘local 
peppers $1.! 50@2 p bbl, pumpkins 75c 
@$1, parsnip $1. 25 @ 1.50, okra $2@3 p 
carrier. Oyster plant $3@5 p 100 
bchs, mushrooms 50@75c p ib, lima 
beans $1@1.75 p bskt, lettuce 7T5ic@ 
$1 p bx, horse-radish $5@7 p bbi, 
eggplants $1@1.75 p bx, cauliflower 
$2@2.50 p bbl, cukes $1.50@1.75 p 
bskt, onlay $2@2.50 p bbl. Celery 
»o doz. 


THE APPLE SITUATION 





The acute money situation has hit 
apple speculators severely. It is al- 
leged that owing to their inability 
to get money some storage operators 
have. been compelled to close out at 
a loss. This is more notable in the 
east, which has the “crop” this year. 
In a period of 2 weeks the market 
broke 75c@$1 p bbl at Boston, this 
attributable to the scarcity of cash 
and the country banks being unwill- 
ing to advance money on drafts to 
western cities. This forces eastern 


‘farmets to ship to this market freely. 


It is reported that some western N Y 
sales of. Baldwins have taken place at 

2.50 p bbl. SHarlier in the season 
growers could have secured. 3@3.50 
or even 4 for such fruit. 

At New York, since Sept 1 receipts 
of apples at this market have approxi- 
mated 800,000 bbls, a shrinkage of 
about 275,000 from the same period 
last year. Of late supplies have proved 
excessive in comparison with the de- 
mand and the market shows. little 
improvement. Gravensteins bring $2 
@3.50 p bbl, Alexanders and McIntosh 
2.50@4.75, Snows 2@8.75, Pippins do, 
Spitz 2.50@4.25,. Northern Spys do, 
Kings 2.50@4.75, Baldwins . 2@3.50, 
Greenings 2.50@4.25, crab apples 
3@6. 

It is reported that Empire state au- 
thorities are hot on the trail of manu- 
facturers who are turning out 
“short” apple bbls. It is alleged that 
coopers in the Hudson river valley 
have been the worst offenders-in this 
respect. Dealers at leading Atlantic 
markets complain bitterly of these 
short bbls, saying that they urderse!l 
the regulation size 25 to 50c ea for 
same qualitv fruit, 





< w 
POTATO CROP AND MARKET — 
The big: eastern markets are get- 


ting fair supplies of potatoes; al- 
though receipts are not running much 


more than needed; in other words noj|™ 


serious aecmulation of stocks is 
noted. Present prices are to 15@25c 
p bu higher than a year ago.’ The 
potato market has exhibited consid- 
erable steadiness so far this season, 
taking all things into consideration. 
In fact, this commodity has not suf- 
fered to date as severely from. the 
stringency of the money market as 
have some other important cfops. 
The American consul at Liverpool 
states that in that part of the U K 
the potato erop will likely fall 30% 
short of a year ago and the quailty 
will be inferior. Prices higher than 
at this time in ’06. These. facts will 
likely -have some bearing upon the 
export situation. Dealers at N Y¥ 
complain greatly at the quality of Me 
potatoes now arriving. The Jersey 
movement is about over, but larger 
quantities are expected from Mich. 
At New York, receipts fell off 
sharply last week, but not enough. to 
help the ee any. Maine tubers 


realize $1.50@1.85 p sk, Pa and N Y¥ 
1.75@2 p 180 lbs, N J 1.60@1.90 
p bbi. 


At Boston,-choice tubers are firm, 
Me stock of quality fetching 70c 
p bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
07... 28% 28 27% 
"06... 30 30 2714 
"0D.. 24% 24% 23% 


To Nov 1, this year’s receipts of 
butter at N Y¥ foot up 111,500,000 Ibs, 
against 123,000,000 lbs the same pe- 
riod in ’06. Butter arrivals at Chicago 
the first 10 mos of '07, not including 
through shipments, total 95,331,000 
Ibs, compared with 106,300,000. Ibs 
corresponding time in ’06, The shrink- 
age in butter receipts at the combined 
markets so far this year amounts to 
22,500,000 Ibs, or nearly 10% from .’06. 
This fact is what causes so many 
dealers to pin their faith in the butter 
situation during the coming winter, 
barring hard times. 

At New York, steadiness the rule. 
Choice emy tubs move at 28@28%c 
p Ib, imit. cmy 22@24c, western ‘fac- 
tory 20@21c. Not much dairy butter 
arriving. The best state dairy makes 
26@27c. It is believed that holdings 
of butter by many jobbers are run- 
ning very light. 

At Boston, a listless trade and mar- 
ket no more than steady... Fine cmy 
28@28%c p lb, dairy 24@26c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, stock. accumulating 
and situation shows no improvement: 
Some cheese centers in interior N Y¥ 
report large holdings that they are 
unable to move at satisfactory fig- 
ures. Full cream twins and cheddars 
bring 1514,@15i4c p Ib. 

At Boston, a sluggish movement. 
Prices rule easy. York state twins 
sell at 15@16c p Ib. 
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7% CORTLANDT st 
CHICAGO. 
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Dow 
WIRE FENCES are the 
eit eee fences made. Every 
carefully tested, and only 
thobest hard coiled spring steel wire 
used. Write Fal our catalogue, 
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Wel DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE GO., TIFFIN, OHIG; 








THE PORES are nis safety valves 


of the body. 


If they be Kept in perfect 


order by constant and intelligent bathing a, 
very general source of danger from disease’ 
is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled 
as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 





FINGERS ROUGHENED by 
needlework. catch. every stain and looKk 
hopelessly dirty. HAND SAPOLIO ‘will re- 
move not only the dirt, but also the loosened, 
injured cuticle, S60 SSGRte ences Sage 


their natural beauty. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 
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Her Boy 
By Dorothy M. Hazeltine 
& the last ‘potato 
thumped into 
the battered 
brown basket 
that the minis- 
ter’s wife had 
set on. the 
Kitchen t able 
the gawky farm 
lad paused. to 
drawl out a few 
comm onplaces, 
while he mopped his heated brow 
with a moist wad that did duty as a 
handkerchief. They liked nothing 
better, these garrulous village folk, 
than to talk to the gentle, motherly 
little woman with the soft voice and 
delicately refined face. Of the min- 
ister they were somewhat in awe, but 
toward his wife, this feeling had 
long ago given place to one of re- 
epectful familiarity, for a none too 
easy fortune had only brought her in 
closer sympathy with the pathetic 
monotony of their lives: 

“Heard from Ralph, 

“No. Not just lately. 
he’s pretty busy, now.” 
shadow’ crossed her face 
said_ it. 

“My, but he was smart at school!” 
the awkward young farmer continved. 
“Me an’ him uster set together, when 
we young uns was all together down 
to the Corner school. An’ I tell you 
he’ud keep that air young teacher 
a) ‘guessing’. When it come to doin’ 
*rith netic—gee, twarn’t no use for 
eny, o’ the rest of us t’ even pick up 
@ pencil. He'd raise his han’ with 
the answer all ready soon as Mr Lane 
hed given out the sum. An’ I recol- 
lect as how Ralph once up an’ proved 
that one equais nothin’, an’ ‘twas 
three days “fore teacher could get it 
equal to one again. I cal’late he's 
makin’ them air college teachers 
earn their keep, all right. He’s goin’ 
to be at the college four years, ain't 
he, Mis’ Willard?” 

The minister’s wife answered in 
the affirmative, but seemed not in- 
clined to pursue the subject that day. 
A word or two more, the patched 
screen door slammed, and Mrs Wil- 
lard was again alone. She. finished 
wiping the dishes slowly. Her head 
ached slightly that morning, she told 
herself, or she would not let such 
thoughts worry her. It surely was 
foolish in her to think about it. The 
boy was busy, of course. The idea 
of doubting her own son! She grew 
quite indignant at herself, And: } ed 
and yet—and a little frown Of anx- 
fety would tighten her forehead. 

At length she dried her hands, 
went to the old-fashioned secretarv 
in the shabby little sitting room, and 
took out a pile of letters addressed 
in a round, firm hand to eithe: the 
minister or herself. She spread them 
out on the worn table cover and be- 
gan to compare the dates. They had 
come regularly two, or even three, 
times a week until Baster—thick lIet- 
ters fuH of all the petty happenings, 
which toe her were so important. 
Then the boy explained that he was 
very busy, that he only had time to 
write once a week. The letters grew 
shorter. Someiimes he missed a 
week. -No, his studies were not harder 
this term, father easier, in fact. Yes, 
he was quite well. That was his last 
letter. He said nothing about com- 
ing home and it was now the middle 
of.June. And the date? It was dated 
two weeks ago. 

The gate clicked and a woman's 
quick step was heard on the gravel 
path. Mrs Willard hastily gathered 
up the scattered pile and thrust them 
back into their place beside the min- 
ister’s sermon notes. There was a 
glimpse of Mrs Peabody’s brown 
shawl passing the window. The’ min- 
ister’s wife gave a little tired sigh 
as she went to the door, and with an 
effort, ‘tried te assume her accus- 
tomed cheerful serenity. 

“T jes’ stopped in fur a minute, 
Mis’ Willard,” said- the lank, sharp- 
eyed woman, seating herself in the 
old rocking chair with such vigor 
that her hostess feared for the safety 
of its somewhat unsteady back. “I'd 
like that recipe forrthe orange cake 
that you sent to thé social, if ’tain’t 
no bother to you to loan it.” 

Mrs Willard got it and the other 
woman proceeded to give a minute 
account of.-Evalina. Henry’s wedding 





lately?" « 
I—I believe 

A slight 
as she 


EVENINGS 


cake, whith had been made the day 


‘before “an* no need to be so stingy 


with the butter an’ lard, neither.” 

Her listener ‘seemed preoccupied, 
however. She murmured ‘yes’ twice, 
when an emphatic negative was ex- 
pected of her. But the hard, twang- 
ing voice of the other still rose and 
fell like the regular beat of a ham- 
mer, Ol’ Man Gifford he’d took to 
drink again. Sally Perkins’ baby 
wouldn't look so dreadful peaked, if 
she ud jes’ change his fo And if 
she was asked, she coul tell her 
Cousin Jed Lamb that 'twarn’t a par- 
ticle of use to put money into one o’ 
them new-fangled mowin’ machines. 

But if Mrs Willard had given her 
visitor more careful attention, she 
would have seen that there was an 
air of suppressed excitement about 
her, and that she gave those tiny 
coughs which invariably preceded 
the Communication of some informa- 
tion of some unwonted importance. 
Finally the creaking chair stopped 
abruptly. 

“Fact is, Mis’ - Wiliard, Jed has jes’ 
got back from the city. Jed's so well 
to do that it ain’t nothin’ to him to 
run in every week, if he felt like it, 
though it do take most a day to go 
on the train, an’ mos’ people covldn’'t 
spare the time, to say nothin’ o’ the 
cost. Well, as I was sayin’, be’s jes’ 
back this mornin’, an’ I seen ‘him up 
to the store, where I was buyin’ some 
darnin’ cotton an’ tea. Cy has a new 
brand that’s real tasty. An’ Jed says 
as how he was walkin’ up a street in 
the city, an’ "twas a real poor sort 
o’ street ‘round near wharves an’ 
saloons, an’ some drunken sailors, 
an’ all of a sudden Itke who should 
he see but your son, Ralph. Arn’ 
Raiph was in ol’ clothes an’ didn’t 
look over clean nor as though he was 
expectin’ to see Jed. An’ Jed didn’t 
say as he was actually drunk. An’ I 
felt as how I'd better tell you, for it’s 
awful sad to know that a body’s son 
has gone wrong, especially a minis- 
ter’s, but I ain't never one to shirk 
my duty, an’ I never did think much 
o’ them new-fangled colleges, any- 
how. A nephew of my great-aunt's 
half-sister had a son who went to col- 
lege, an’ later he ran away to sea an’ 
married a actress.” 

But the minister’s wife did not 
hear her. She sat there pale and 
mute. It was as if a poisonous wind 
had passed over her, aging, shrinking, 
withering the little figure. The spool 
f thread on her lap, rolled to the 
oor and the white kitten made a 
dart at it. Suddenly she realized that 


the same rasping voice was still 
speaking. At least—at least she 
would not, she could not, let these 


people know. She drew herself up 
quickly. 

“You are mistaken,” she said in a 
voice that only. loyal dignity kept 
firm. “Ralph was in the city on bus- 
iness. He will be home in a few 
weeks, now.” 

But with the minister, she broke 
down. “Oh, David,” she sobbed, “I 
am_so afraid, so afraid. You must 
go to the city at once. Go now, this 
afternoon. Don’t wait a minute.” 

He, too, was plainly troubled, 
though he tried to conceal his agita- 
tion. Jed’s story had been substan- 
tially the same. So there were two 
weary days of waiting for the littie 
mother in the tiny white parsonage— 
two long, dragging days. Everything 
seemed to remind her of the boy— 
the ink spot on the diningroom car- 
pet, his battered old silver napkin 
ring, that she had taken out and pol- 
ished the other day, and the sprawl- 
ing letters “R. B. W.” cut on the side 
of the kitchen table. How annoyed 
she had been at the time! Now she 
wiped them gently. The very poverty 
of everything told the story of the 
struggle it had been to send him to 
“a real college, Mother, not one of 
those cheap ones.” 

At length the minister came back, 
alone and with ‘a tired droop in his 
massive shoulders. They had told 
him at the university that his son 
had registered for a week’s absence. 
He had intended to go to the city, 
where he had frequently been of late. 
Yes, his academic standing was good 
that term, though it had been better 
before. That was all they knew. 
Then the minister went to the city, 
which was not very far distant. But 
he had not found the boy. So he had 
come home. 

The three women already assembled 
stopped talking with suspicious sud- 
denness as Mrs Willard entered the 


swept over her. 
‘ * + 


of 


AT HOME 


poarly lighted Sabbath school room 
that evening. She seated herself me- 
chentonlty before the dingy melodeon 
to select hymns for the 
prayer meeting. The minister came 
heavily. They all rose and wailed 
a mournful hymn. Old Ben Bebee 
mumbled the same prayer that he 
had said these twenty years. In the 
minister’s petition there was a hurt, 
stern note. A silence fell upon the 
little gathering. The . ill-smelling 
lamp flickered dimly and a bench 
creaked. 

“Let us close by singing the one 
hundred and fortieth hymn.” 

She played it through wearily, 
slowly, scarce seeing the notes, and 
still bent over the book as they filed 
out, for she could not speak to them 
tonight. A slight commotion at the 
door caused her to look up suddenly. 
She started. A wave of gladness 


* * 


he _ said, 
another 


as he 
piece 
cake, 


“Well, mother,” 
helped himself to 
his favorite cinnamon 
“you see, I did not know 
‘whether it would succeed or 
not, so thought EF wouldn't say any- 
thing about it. It kept me very busy 
though, with all my college work as 
well. So Jed Lamb told you that he 
saw me at the wharves? He must 
have thought I was a pretty figure 
in those old rags that I fool around 
the ships in. I tried to avoid the old 
beggar, but I might have known that 
he’d give it away. Yes, I was in the 
city a good deal, taking measure- 
ments and gauging distances at the 
C & Q wharves. There was a lot of 
mathematical work to be done. But 
just wait till you see my article in 
the -Scientific World! They accepted 
it and said that the investigation was 
wholly original and would probably 
be of considerable importance to 
ship architects.”” And Ralph went on 
to give them a detailed account of 
the work he had done. 

And she—she did not hear half 
that was said, but stood there ex- 
citedly passing him everything on 
the table, smilingly gontent, glorying 
in her son. 


The Outlook in Manual Training 
BY JAMES P. HANEY IN SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION QUARTERLY 


ATURE demands that the proc- 
ess of learning by the little 
child-shall be active and not a 

Passive process. She demands a cur- 
Triculum of activities. The manual 
arts—drawing, construction and de- 
sign make an immediate response to 
this demand. The arts are no longer 
fads. School men, business men, 
psychologists and physicians have 
come to see that the child who is to 
be trained to skillful and intelligent 
manhood must be given opportunity 
to use his hands in various occupa- 
tions. Such training has in it indus- 
trial possibilities of immense impor- 
tance, and the country’s welfare de- 
pends upon it. Nine out 0* every ten 
boys who enter the elementary schools 
must later make their living with 
their hands. The boy in the public 
school, as he becomes a youth, must 
see the world aroind him as a con- 
structive world; he must know the 
eonstructive power which lies in his 
own fingers. If the boy is to become 
familiar with constructive processes, 
this knowledge must be given him in 
school, for little time and less oppor- 
tunity is afforded him to see them 
carried on as once they were in every 
community. Constructive skill and 
insight, he must gain them in school. 

Three reasons require the inclusion 
of the arts in elementary curriculum. 
These reasons the teacher must un- 
derstand who would develop the sub- 
jects successfully. 

First: They are agents essential to 
the child’s development. To each 
stage of his growth, and. to each de- 





mand he makes for activity, they di- 


rectly respond. They are live sub- 
jects which meet live interests on the 
part of the pupil. Through them he 
becomes keen, resourceful. 

Second: The arts are socializing 
agents. They bring the pupil early 
into contact with industrial processes. 
They show him the active world about 
him and give him sympathetic in- 
sight into that world. They keep him 
from looking at the school as some- 
thing apart from life, and show him 
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school work as similar to the work of 
the world. They lead him to appre- 
ciate and respect the skillful artisan. 
The latter is a service of immense im- 
portance to the welfare of the state. 

Third: The arts are subjects which 
help to unify the curriculum; there 
is a sympathetic relationship between 
them. The drawing helps the design, 
and the design helps the construction; 
no one of them can be taught with 
success“apart from each other or the 
remaining subjects of the curriculum. 

A serious charge against the ele- 
mentary school is that it fails to hold 
its pupils even through early adoles- 
cence. Thousands of boys each year, 
who do not see schoolwork leading 
in some adequate way to their life 
work, leave school, hoping soon to fit 
themselves for some industrial career. 
Such hope is vain. Two and even 
three years are frequently spent drift- 
ing from trade to trade, ill paid and 
ill taught, wasting most precious 
years in unprofitable experiments. 

The arts properly taught serve to 
help the boy in school. There is a 
fascination in their constant revela- 
tion of a power to do still more intri- 
cate and delicate work. 

The arts in the elementary school 
are taught that the pupil may be de- 
veloped in symmetrical way—manual, 
as well as mental. As manual train- 
ing, they lay a broad and necessary 
foundation for that industrial train- 
ing which must come to be offered in 
the .secondary school period to those 
who would become skilled workmen. 

Business men and manufacturers 
everywhere see the need of such 
teaching. International competition 
in the commercial world is becoming 
keener every year. To retain our com- 
mercial position we must have every 
ounce of skill the country can com- 
mand. “Skilled workmen’’— give us 
more skilled workmen,” this is the 
ery one hears in every workshop and 
factory the country over. As a de- 
mand it can be met only by some 
plan which will lead the prospective 
artisan from the elementary school to 
the position of master workman, 
without wasting his time or his ener- 
gy. The manual arts in the elemen- 
tary school thus serve a_ twofold 
purpose; they serve as a necessary 
element in the all-round growth of the 
boy, they are fundamental to any in- 
dustrial training which the state may 
find it the part of wisdom to give him. 





The Conquered Peace 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 





There may be time for sorrow, for 
dull remorse and pain, 
But it comes not in the conflict, 'mid 


bullets thick as rain; 
And afterwards when strife is done 
and all the hurts are healed 
How soon the birds are building in 
the reddest battlefield! 


Count not thy sins and errors, brood 
not o’er each mistake; 

The .garden of thy spirit is greater 
than its snake! 

A million buds are coming that the 
winter has concealed, 

And the birds will soon be building 
in thy reddest battlefield! 











AN ECHO FROM WALL STREET 
“What does ‘tempus fugit’ mean?” 
“Time flies.” 

“Does anything fly quicker 
time?” 
“Yes, money.” , 


For Chilblains try one tablespoon 
of soda and two of salt, dissolved in 
enough water to cover the feet. Keep 
the feet immersed for 10 minutes and 
repeat for three nights.—[Ollie. 


than 





Even a good argument is nine 


tenths wind 
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Ventilating the House Cellar 
VERY easy way to solve .the 
7 problem of cellar ventilatién 
is pictured in the accompany- 
ing drawing. A T elbow is put in the 
smoke pipe of the kitchen_stove and 
attached to a stove pipe which passes 
through the floor to the cellar. 
When the fire is being started the 
damper in the smoke pipe must be 
open and that in the flue cloged; but 
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LLAR VENTILATOR 
after the fire is going well the reverse 
may be the case if desired. The flue 
damper should always be open at 
other times, so the odors from the 
cellar may continuously escape. Any 
damppess and impure air can be 
cellar so provided with an exit for its 
rendered dry and sweet at a very 
‘rifling cost. . 


Altering Ready-Made Clothes 


BY CONSTANCE FULLER MCINTYRE 


AS ready mac far from advocating 





“ready-made clothes, yet, like 

other busy mothers, I° occa- 
sionally make the experiment. Of- 
ener than. not one finds that they 
1eed more or less alteration, and this 
s specially the case with people liv- 
ing in- the country who order them 
from a catalog or through a shopping 
agent. 

Take, for instance, a shirt-waist suit 
that does not fit. -To many pedple 
the idea of altering anything is such 
i bugbear that they simply will not 
ittempt it, having to go to the trouble 
of hunting up a dressmaker. This is 
often a more arduous undertaking 
than making the necessary alterations 
one’s self. 

WHEN THE SKRT IS- LONG 

Suppose the skirt is an inch too 
‘tong. It is often simpler to cut it off 
ihe top than the bottom, putting lit- 
tle darts about four inches in depth, 
-'tarting at about a quarter on an inch 


wide and tapering to a_ point, set 
“bout three inches on either side of 
the center front. It may be neces- 


sary to take more just over the hips. 

The waist is more likely to be too 
large than too small. -In this case it 
an readily be made to fit by taking 
in the two underarm seams. If much 
‘oo large the shoulder seams can al- 
-o be taken in. To do this, cut the 
leeve out on the line of stitching. 
The ufderarm and shoulder seams 
can be either basted or stitched at 
onee, half an inch or more inside 
the original seam and tried on, with- 
out ripping. ; 

This will, of course, make the.arm- 
hole too small, but it is a simple mat- 
ter to cut that out underenath until 
't is the right size. 

In putting the sleeve back:be care- 
ful to place the underarm seam a 
rood two inches in front of the un- 
‘erarm seam in the, waist portion: 
Pull most of the fullness of the gath- 
ers into the two inches which come 
on either side of the shoulder seam. 


This is important, as it makes the 
sleeve stand out nicely instead of 
dropping flat just where it should 


puff—a common fault in first attempts 
at homemade blouses. Try it on, 
unless you are sure it is quite right, 
before stitching it in. 

Anyone who tries this will be sur- 
»rised at the great improvement in 


YOUNG AND OLD 


the appearance of a garment of un- 
duly generous proportions; nor need ~ 
it take more ‘than a couple of hours 
or so to do it. 

The same with little.girls’ dresses 
that are too large—the alteration of 


the underarm and shoulder seams 
will quickly remedy the fault. 
WHEN TOO SMALL 
Making a. garment larger is, of 


course, more difficult than making it 
smaller, although, especially if one can 
match thé goods, it is often quite 
practicable. Or one can sometimes 
introduce embroidery insertion, and 
thus add an inch or more to _ the 


Yength of skirt and sleeve, and even 


the width across the bust. The cuff 
ean be made deeper by letting in in- 
sertion. 

In lengthening the skirt -by this 
method, the best way is to first stitch 
the insertion to the top of the bottom 
hem. Then cut the goods from under- 
neath as near the stitching as possi- 
ble, and slip it down before joining 
it to the rest, of the skirt. 

If the waist fastens behind it is not 
difficult, in the same way, to let in 
one or miore perpendicular rows of 
insertion. In some cases introducing 
an underarm gore (such as_ shirt 
waists used to be made with ten years 
ago) answers the puropse. 


o———. 
The Talk-Chicken 


BY B. F. SUTHERLAND < 


"Tite tee had come up from 





the Ute indian agency to visit 
Willie and Edith Hall, and to 
ask for a chance to work. There are 
a number of cows at the Hall or- 
chards, and Mr Hall sometimes hires 
the Indian boys to herd the cattle for 
a doliar a day. Squaw With-la-with 


is Tee-ma-ha’s mother, and she 
cooked for Mrs Hall one summer 
when “the good White squaw” had 
the fever. 


Tee-ma-ha knocked at the kitchen 


door, and waited, but there was no 
answer. He knocked louder. 

“Psst! Light out!” said a_ voice. 
“Light out! « Light out!” it 
écreamed, and the chief went 
around to the front door and rang 


the bell. No one opened the door, 
and the voice from the kitchen only 
repeated the command to “light out!’ 

“White squaw no talk ‘light out,” 
said the chief, wonderingly. -“Edith- 
much-afraid talk plenty soft. Willie 
no sass him friend. Who talk ‘light 
out!’ Light out you’self!” he shouted 
as he started toward the summer- 
house. 

And the enemy in the kitchen an- 
swered: “Mamma! Mamma! Light 
out! Light out!” 

The chjef heard voices in the sum- 
merhouse, and he walked slowly in 
that direction, wondering if-the white 
people really wished him to go away. 
Willie and Edith were mending fish 
lines. When they saw the chief they 
sprang to the door to ~bid him wel- 
come. . 

“How!” said Willie, Indian-fash- 
ion, and Edith-much-afraid. held out 
her hand, but said nothing. A squaw 
may not say much to the chief. 

“How!”’. grunted the chief, but no 
white boy.could look so solemn. Tee- 
ma-ha felt that he had been insulted. 

Edith and. Willie’ invited their 
guest to the house, and the little 
white squaw hastened ahead to get 
some cake and coffee ready for the 
chief; he had ridden about 20 miles. 

In the cool dining room Willie was 
telling Tee-ma-ha about his fishing 
trip to the Gunnison. -The chief 
thought a hundred and’ eighty-four 
trout in two days was_pretty: good, 
for he said: “Ugh! Much catch!” 
But he was very quiet. He could not 
forget that someone in his friend’s 
house had invited him to “light out:” 

Edith moved about the kitchen 
very quietly, but, suddenly, there was 
a great clatter of tinware,’and then a 
voice screamed: “Mamma! Mamma! 
Mamma!” 

Willie laughed. “Our aunt,’ who 
lives in Denver, sent Edith a parrot 
last -week,” he explained; But the 
chief had never heard of a parrot. 
No doubt a parrot was something 
good to eat, as it seemed to be in. the 


kitchen. But who in the white 
squaw’s kitchen had so harsh a 
voice? The chief was too polite to 
ask. 


Edith came to the door and asked 
the chief 


to go with her to see a 
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Riding on 


Clucked for all you’s 


Chasing through 


ras 
Then *twas raking hay, 
Coming home 





BY DAVID €, GALE, 


Old. Charlie 

days gone by, 

as all the landscape, 
ss was the sky. 
high and mighty, 
worth. 
u didn’t envy 


Any king on earth: 

Took a climb to get there— 
Up the same old way: 

Then it kept you tugging 
All the time to stay. 

Never thought of that, though, 


When you gripped the reins 


ylood within you 
your veins! 


cultivating, 


at night fall 
twilight gray. 


Sometimes, too, they'd let you, 
While they -filed the mows, 
Go away on Charlie 
Looking for the cows. 
Don’t remember do you, He was far from . handsome; 
In the vacant lot, Years had left their scars. 
How you yelled at Charlie, Tail was short and stubby; 
Getting him to trot? Ribs stuck out like bars. 


Like to shook you .crazy— 
My, how he did go! 
Just @ne trouble with 
Started rather slow. 


him— 


Yet you wouldn’t sell him 
For ‘his weight-in gold. 

Liked -him all the better 
For his being old. 


~ 





beautiful pet. She led the way ito 
where. a large cage hung gutside the 
kitchen window..A queer bird of sev- 
eral colors perched upoh one side of 
the cage. on “ 

“Woogh!” said the chief, aston- 
ished. “Little white squaw’s chicken 
heap cateh plenty paint. Him much 
fight?” 

“Light out!” screamed Polly, and 
the chief dodged. No doubt there 
was wery bad medicine in the little 
wire house. 

Willie explained to his friend that! 
@ parrot cannot be blamed for what' 
it says; besides, it was a squaw par-' 


rot. But the chief was not satisfied. 
“Ugh! Waugh!” he grunted ‘Red-; 
head-no-catch-any-sense heap talk!| 


Painted talk-chicken no good!” 

Edith was not very well pleased,' 
but she could hardly blame Tee-ma- 
ha, for he had been too much aston- 
ished to appreciate her pet. ©The 
chief had a very good-lunch, ahd 
then went in search of Mr Halil to 
ask about the job of herding. He had 
left his pony and dog at the gate. 
Mr Hall was somewhere in the or- 
chards, and while the chief hunted 
for him Willie fed the’ pony and 
Edith coaxéd Yap-yap to the kitchen 
door, where he soon learned to like 
the scraps from a paleface table. 

When Yap-yap had eaten he trotted 
around the kitchen in search of 
shade. Polly was indignant, “Light 
out! Light out!’ she screamed, and 
the little dog ran for his life. A bird 
that could talk was too much for 
poor Yap’s nerves. 

Tee-ma-ha was promised a job, 
and came to the house feeling very 
well pleased. He had decided, too, 
that a talking chicken in war paint 
might be a very good fellow, and he 
went around the house to look at the 
parrot. Polly was hanging head 
downward from the perch. 

“Woogh!” said the chief. ‘“Talk- 
chicken heap dead!’ 

But the parrot sat up and mur- 
mured, sleepily: “Cracker—two dol- 
lars for cracker,” and the chief 
laughed. Then he called Yap-yap 
to drive a stray cow that had entered 
the yard. 

“Light out!” hissed the parrot, and 
Yap-yap hid in a rosebush. 

‘All right!” grunted the little In- 
dian. “You go drive cow you'self.” 


How to Save Money 


Billions of dollars are wasted every 
year through false economy—the 
“penny wise, pound foolish” policy 
which reckons not with consequences. 
The miserable, dull lights we see in 
many farm homes are examples of 
this practice. Poor lights mean, 
eventually, eye trouble, a visit to the 
occulist. and optician and the parting 
with many dollars—all to save (7) 
buying the right kind of lamps. 

Now, as a matter of fact, you may 
burn good oj] and trim and clean 
your lamps most carefully, and yet 
fail to procure a light which will be 
sufficient for all needs. If you don’t 
use a shade, the light will go up tow- 
ard the ceiling, and if you do use a 
shade, the light, will diffuse -itself in 
a small circle only, so that,either way 
you fail to “get your money’s worth.” 

However, there is a lamp, called 
the “‘Angle Lamp” which will over- 
come all those difficulties, give a 
beautiful light and plenty of it, cost 








- even less to burn than an ordinary 


lamp, never smoke, and require fill- 
ing only once or twice a week. A 
lot more could be said about this 
“angle Lamp,” for it is really a great 
thing, but as it is advertised in this 
paper, it will not be necessary to say 
more here. If you are interested, 
write to the manufacturers, stating 
where you saw their advertisement. 
They will be glad to send you their 
catalog. “No 25, and tell you about 
their 30° days’ free trial proposition. 
Address The Angle Mfg Co, 159-161 
West 24th Si, N Y. : 


a 


Try Chilling the Mouth by holding 
a lump of ice in it when you are go- 
ing to take castor oijl and you can- 
not taste it at all. Have the oil very 
cold, too.—[C. O. A, Ps 








' Marriage is. seldom «4 fauure ii 
neither party to the contract has an) 
fool relation to butt in. x 


Dentists prefer women patients be- 
cause a woman is naturally inclined 
to keep her mouth open. 














Ga) 
Building a Fire Place 


N open fireplace is so cheerful 
A that everyone who has a well 

managed wood lot should have 
one in his house. The two illustra- 
tions show a simple one which any- 
one familiar with masonry can easily 
make. All the paris to the 


fire must be of firebrick set in fine 
clay mortar. The facings should be 


of fancy brick or tile. arch 





ELEVATION OF FIREPLACE 


rests upon two pieces of channel iron 
set in the wall at each side. 

In the cross section illustration 
the chief point to note is the 
choked throat only 2 or 3 inches 
wide, at the front of the fireplace. It 
exten ~* across the full front and be- 
ing narrow produces a strong suction 
draft which pervents all danger of 
smoking, would be the case’ with 
@ large opening. 

Next in importance is the sand box 
support beneath the brick hearth. 
Pieces 2x6 are spiked to joists. and 
set into the ash pit wall. But one of 
the most convenient arrangements is 
the ash pit, into which the ashes are 
dumped by raking into a hole in the 





CROSS SECTION OF FIREPLACE 


fireplace floor. This hole is covered 
by an iron plate. At the bottem a 
clean-out door large enough to in- 
sert a shovel permits removing ash 
accumulations of a month or even 
a whole winter. 

In building a fireplace it is well to 
remember that it should have a flue 
of its own, distinct from that of fur- 
nace or stove. Preferabiy it should 
be on an inside rather than on an 
outside wall, because it will thus se- 
cure a better draft; for though the 
latter will draw well when once 
warm, it is usually “hot so easy to 
start a fire under, becausé it is colder 
than the inside chimney. . 
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Run Cheése through the food chop- 
per, and put in coveréd giass jar or 
tumbler, and it will keep moist and 
TM Me instant use for a long time. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The World's Desire 


Beauty is like a star 
Shamed in the bold 
But coming out of the far 
At the call of the mystic night. 


Beauty is like a dream: 
We wake, and lo! it is flown; 
If we sleep again, ‘twould seem, 
We may make it our very own. 


Beauty is like a flower 
In a dusk garden set, 
That, reaved away, for an hour 
Gives of her odor yet. 
(Richard Burton in the Century. 


Some Cold Weather Hints 
BY 7, ©, CUMMINGS, NEW AUBURN, #18 


After the water is shut off for the 
night, or, after using during the day 
in extreme cold weather, there will 
etill remain h water in the 
gooseneck of h + “ink ipe to cause 
trouble. Sprinkle a handful of coarse 
galt over the holes in the sink with 
just sufficient water to carry it to the 
first curve of- the waste pipe, to keep 
it from freezing. The same treat- 
ment in the bathroom and in all sim- 
llar pipe curves where the water can< 
not be entirely drained off 
found satisfactory. 

Jack Frost loves to give us beauti- 
ful pictures traced on the window 
panes with his icy fiingers, but this is 
decidedly shivery on a cold. winter's 
day, a clear window pane seeming to 
put us into a warmer climate, is 





much more acceptable and this we! 
may a@lways have with an occasional 

ation of glycerine. Use the 
undiluted, dropping some cf the oil 
on a bit of soft woolen cloth and rub- 
bing it over the glass. The oil pre- 
vents the moisture from condensing 
on the and freezing. 

We know how the insidious lit- 
tle icy draft will creep in under the 
door that we think fits securely, but 
when the wind blows that way, es- 
pecialy from the north, the tiniest 
crevice is sufficient to give a cold 
sweep of aig all over the floor. To 
remedy this take a stout piece of 
denim as near the color of the wood- 
work as possible. Cut a strip 6 
inches wide and 2 inches longer 
than the width of the door. Make a 
long, narrow of the denim by 
seaming it on the machine, leaving 
one end open through which to pour 
in fine sand, then sew up the open 
end. Of course, the bag is turned 
before filling it with the sand. The 
bag is then ‘tacked to the bottom of 
the door on the seam edge, so it will 
just touch the floor. This adjustment 
is never in the way in opening or 
shutting the door and will keep out 
the draft perfectly. 


If Those Who Cannot Drink Milk 
or use it in any form at night, be- 
cause -it leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth, will drink one or two swal- 
lows of cold tea after eating they wil! 
find the trouble has disappeared.— 
{L. May Dean. 


A girl hasn’t much faith in a mir- 














ror that telis her she is ugly. 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
refunded. 


or money 
Write for booklet cn heating homes, 





Rochester Radiator Co., 
85 Farnnce St., Rochester, B. ¥. 
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The Best 
Christmas 
Present 


The Only Paper That Interests All the Family. 









The issues for 1908 will give as much reading for $1.75 as 
jn books of fiction, history, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


250 Capital Stories; 350 Articles and Sketches ; 2000 One-Minute Stories ; 


1000 Notes on Nature and Science ; Weekly Medical Article, etc. 












Gift 1. 
Gift 2. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Cut out at once and send this slip (or mention this publication) with $1.75 for 
J 108 


the 52 issues of 1908 and you will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks 
of 1907, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 


The Companion's 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in 
Full Color —excilusively for Companion subscribers, 


Then The Companion for the 52 issues of 1908—a library in itself. 












Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. ¢ 
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Our Pelieen Offer . 
A PIQUANT rs nei WAIST 

The mannish shirt waist is one of the 
favored modes this seascn, and a 
charming example is pictured in No 
6059. It has the center front closing 
that is a feature of the new type of 
shirt waist, while: the fullness of the 
front portions is disposed in groups of 
small tucks separated by wide single 
tueks. The back is seamless anc quite 
plain, and the well fitting sleeve is of 
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No 6959—Popular Shirt Waist, 32, 
34, 86, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
the approved masculine shirt sleeve or« 
der. Any style of collar and belt may 
be worn with the waist. 
A GOOD MATERNITY SKIRT 
No 6971—So many requests have 
been made for a comfortable walking 








9, 6971—Maternity Skirt, 22, 24, 
26, N38, 30 and 82-inch waist. 
skirt for the prospective mother that 
the accompanying model has been 


specially designed to meet this need. 
It is cut in five gores, and while the 


* fullness is disposed in tucks simulat- 





No 4240—Smart Coat for the Little 
Girl, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


ing box plaits and so arranged as to 
be easily let out as necessity or com- 
fort may demand, there is no undue 
bulkiness around the waist or hips. On 
the contrary, the skirt is. designed 
with such skill as to be unusually 
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No 4222—Jumper for a Miss, 13, 


14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


No 4059—Skirt: to Go with Above, 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years. 
graceful and it is this quality which 
renders it so superior to most skirts 
of this order. ; 

° COAT FOR THE SMALL GIRL 

No 4240—There is a decided air of 
smartness and originality about this 
little coat, and the mother of a small 
girl will certainly extend a warm 


HOME DRESSMAKER 


displays all of the spent ‘attractive 
features possible in a long coat, and, 
although it is here-made of pongee- 
colored panama, with trimmings of 
brown ribbon velvet, it is well adapt- 
ed for development*in any%éne of a 
variety of materials, whether silk, 
linen or woolen. . A 
A NEW JUMPER AND SKIRT FOR A MISS 

Dame Fashion has.not. created a 
more charming mode for-a- young 
girl than that of the jumper and 
guimpe, as it .is-not.only practical: 
and youthful, but immensely becom- 
ing. The model shown in No 4222-is: 
one of excellént style, the neck line 
being deep and tapering, while the 
Mandarin sleeves are quaint and grace- 
ful. Tucks at the shoulder provide 
a pretty fullness for the front .and 
conceal the joining of the sleeVe. The 
guimpe may be of any sheer’ washing 
fabric and tucked, or inset with lace, 
as desired.. The skirt, No 4059, is 
side plaited and ripples - prettily at 
the hem. ‘The patterns are sold sep- 
arately-at 10 cents eagh. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order ‘by number of our Pattern. De- 
partment, this office. 





- Oharcoal as a Purifiers=All . sorts 
of giass vessels and other uten 
sils may be purified from long ‘re- 
tained odors of every kind in an easy 
Way and most perfect manner, by 
rinsing them out. well with charcoai 
powder, after the grosser, impurities 
have been scoured’ off. Rubbing the 
teeth and washing out the mouth 
with fine charcoal .powder will ren- 
der the teeth beautifully white and 
the breath perfectly sweet, even when 
an offensive breath has been trouble- 


‘for the pulleys. 





“some, owing to a serobutic disposi« 


tion of the gums.—[A. . Neff. 

An Endless Clothesline is One of 
the best things the home laundry 
can have. It saves snow shoveling, wet 





ENDLESS CLOTHESLINE 

feet, muddy shoes and soiled floors 
and all at the expense of a few cents 
In the drawing 
herewith is shown a pair of well pul- 
jeys used in this way. _In the large 
cities much smaller pulleys are em- 
ployed, the poles often being as 
large as telegraph poles and holding 
a scoré-or more of lines, which run 
to the’ windows of the various stories 
of the heuses. A- clothespin bag is 
mata 2 at. the left, hanging on the 
pole..> 


If Housekeepers but realized how 
many, many steps it would save they 
would have a waste basket in. every 
room—not skimpy ones that hold so 
little they have to.“be emptied often, 
but large ones that will accommodate 
numberless scraps. I was fortunate 
enough to get quite a number direct 
from the.Minnesota woods, made of 
birch bark; but very inexpensive. 
Pretty ones can be made of card 
board and cevered with wall paper 
or any pretty flowered cloth.—[C. 
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Ask your dealer for 


Simpgon-Eddyetane F Prints 


For all ages pen see seasons. 
Beautiful patterns, tastefal effects 
and fast colors. A durable fabric at 
a reasonable price. 

Some designs in a new silk finish. 
ws tid‘names Well h help tie supy You. Decline Tul 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Eaceblished by Wa. Byer, Be,’ 
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lamps. I could see 


room looks won 
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I Saw the Difference from the Barn’ 


"Trane Lamp is splendid! Makes the‘finest kind of 
2" Winger, Weilersville, I 
remarks about it. “My city friends visi visiting here say it is as 


difference even 
think foie omaeaig daar canenet ag lamp, bat ay goeentek 


isn’t a Desc intherdons Yeades 





And itis so 


owa. Gedtues baw ootinteun, 


in the dining-room and The Angle Lamp 
in the evening =e they lit the 
from We used to 


sitting-room. The beauty oi 
ceiling and floor, in fact, there 
that part strong enough.” 
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welcome to so desirable a model. It 


























FoR women who 
keep house as well 


as those who just 

“live * the 

FOR “mone Goop 
OUSEKEEPING 

A L L every Fag a 

; something of in- 
WOMEN terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a-year. 


With this Jo 
both one year $1.75 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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You NEED this Book 
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Because — 


@ It’s a business help and necessity 
for every dairyman, fruit - grower, 
poultryman, stockman, gardener or. 
trader—up to date and accurate— 
interests everyone in the family 
from the good wife to the hired 
man. 


@ It’s different this year, better in 
every way, more illustrations, more 
articles of interest, more compre- 
hensive, contains about 400 pages, 
approximately 5x6 1-2 inches in 
size, with colored covers. While 
worth its weight in gold it can’t be 
bought. 





@ See what it contains: 





(FACSIMILE, SLIGHTLY REDUCED IN SIZE) 


Following Are a Few of the More Important Features: 


CALENDARS AND WEATHER RECORDS — Calendars and weather 
maps, Flag storm signals, Legal Holidays, Blank pages for special memoranda. 

SPECIAL TOPICS —Inland Deep Waterways, The Spread of Prohibition, 
World’s Progress and Events of 1907; Denatured Alcohol Law, Parcels Post, 
Postal Savings Benks, Railroad Rates and Regulations, etc.’ 

DIRECTORIES — Includes heads of governments, United States and State 
. Officials, National and State officiels of various egricultural, ‘horticultural, live 
stock and societies of kindred interests. 





“AGRICULTURAL DATA —Cattle movement and markets, Corn crop 
of the world, Imports of farm produce, Staple crop movement and markets, etc. 

HOME AND FAMILY— Correct dress, Household, Health, Education, 
Religion, Recreation and Amusement topics attractively presented. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — The illustrations are a conspicuous feature. Each 
department will be liberally+ supplied with portraits and pictures of general 
interest. The book also contains many charts, tables and rules, weights and 
measures, which are invaluable both on the farm and in the home. 


While the Year Book will not be ready for delivery before January Ist, 1908, all orders 
will be filled in the order received — first come, first served 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send om request this valuable book, fren and postpaid, ta every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 


payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. 


The book is not sold 


alone, and can only be had in connection with a subsgription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
If any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in. addition to the Year Book, they can only be bad by 


making an additional payment. 


Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle and 


may be sent at our risk, Address-orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Buliding 


NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430 Lafayette Street, New 


The Best of Life 
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Philadeiphia or Chicago. 


ous REE BOOK Monat 
UAKER CITY FAMILY OF i cRNONe RRR 


Fe hee. 


* Sent on Trial—Freight Paid 
Grind Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. 


10 Ibs. to 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 


THE A. W. STRAUB OO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, eats Pa. 


many Saag 











Send for free catalogue to 


























Wew and Liberal Homestead Regulations 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 
for Settlement 
Some of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewan ind Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlement ander the Revieed Homestead 
Regulations of Canada. Th of Hi steads of 
100 acres each are now available. The new 








make entry for any other member of the 
may be entitled to make entry for 
Entry may now be made before the hepuh on Bab 
Agent of the District i by proxy (or certain conditions), 
by the father, son, brother or 
sister of an intending homesteader. 
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